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LIFE AND TIMES OF PERICLES, 


POLEMARCHUS OF THURIA, TO BULIS OF ATHENS: SALU- 
TATION.” 


Dissolved, indeed, is the spell !—and broken 
the wand of the enchanter! Dead did you say? 
Pericles dead? The@find would fain refuse the 
belief in so overwhelmiing a calamity. But the 
sable garniture of the trireme which brought your 
letter to Sperthies, and the melancholy which 
was stamped on the faces of her passengers and 
crew, snatch from our incredulity the straws 
which we would willingly cling to. Pericles is 
dead! It is a bitter and a crushing thought. 
You know how my father, Cephalus, adored 
him—how the mention of his great name was 
wont to be music to the old man’s ear. Peri- 
cles dead !—the great Olympian of the Agora! 
I struggle against the cruel belief, and yet it will 
not be repelled. What a world of woe is con- 
tained in that simple announcement! what a 
world of glory was mysteriously bound up with 
the one life that is extinguished! The death of 


Pericles has left a vacuum in the heart and in 


* In the Democratic Review for January, 1849, there is 
an exquisite letter from Bulis to Sperthies on the death of 
Pericles, which purports to be extracted from an ancient 
MS. The present letter, probably from the same, or a 
similar collection, merits consideration as exhibiting a dif- 
ferent estimate of the life and career of that great states- 
man. The writer, Polemarchus, appears to have been the 
same, who migrated to Thuria, with his brother, Lysias, 
the orator, at the settlement of that colony under the aus- 
pices of Pericles. Ol. lxxxiv. 1: and it would seem that 
Sperthies, whose residence is not mentioned by Bulis, had 
an allotment (x)jpos) in the same colony, adjacent to that 
of Polemarchus. Among his distinguished fellow-colo- 
nists were the historians Herodotus and Thucydides, Em- 
pedocles the philosopher, Tisias and Nicias the rhetori- 
cians, Lampon the seer, and Zenocrates. The style of 
Polemarchus contrasts unfavorably with the singular grace 
and beauty, the delicate feeling and the eloquence of the 
letter of Bulis—qualities which must commend them- 
selves, without the need of other commendation, to every 
reader of correct taste. We cannot, however but regard 
the estimate of the character of Pericles by Polemarchus, 
as néarer the truth than the delineation of Bulis. But of 
this let others judge. In support of the view taken by the 
former we deem it only necessary to refer to the language 
of another xAnpévyos of Thuria, Thucydides, the histori- 
an. Of Pericles he says: éxécvos pev dwvards wiv rd re 
alecipare Kai tn yywun, xonpdrwv re diapavds adwpdraros, 
kariiye 76 tAHO0s edevdépws, Kat obx 'fyero paddov um‘ durdy 
® abras Hye, 66a ré ph xradpevos &f ot’ mpoonxévrwy ri dévapey 
mpds fidoviy re déyerv. Thuc. lib. ii. c. Ixv. 


k. tT. A. 


Vor. XVI—9 





the destinies of Athens, which may never be 
filled. Never may we look upon his like again. ° 
He was the man of his day, and he made his 
day—and never again shall time produce anoth- 
er who shall as fully reflect the brilliancy which 
he himself had lighted up. Well may we fear 
that the sun of Athenian glory has set, without 
the prospect of another morn, when that mighty 
wizard of the human heart—that monarch of 
the tumultuous passions of the Athenian multi- 
tude—is known no more in the land of light. 
He, it was, who stayed the sun of Athenian 
greatness in its downward course, and drew from 
itin its decline a brighter radiance than belonged 
to its noon-tide blaze. He, it was, the won- 
drous one, who arrested the corruption which 
was already festering at the vitals of Athenian 
glory, and who elothed the decay, which might 
not be prevented, with more gorgeous and pe- 
rennial hues than had attended the bloom of ma- 
turity and health. His, too, was the magic art, 
which gave to the descending years of Athens 
an energy and success which threw into the shade 
the lustre of even her former achievements. He 
has added to the period of her glories the first 
age of her decline—and he has not merely re- 
deemed from degradation the first phases of her 
waning star, but has surrounded them witha 
flood of radiance which will make future times 
regard them as the culminating era of Athenian 
renown. Weep! weep then, oh Athens! for 
the mighty shade of the departed. ‘The merci- 
less Fate that has cut the well-spun thread of 
Pericles, has shorn the Violet-Crowned City of 
much of her greatness and glory, and ended the 
enchantment which retarded, while it gilded, her 
fall. Evenhere, in this remote colony of Athens, 
in whose fortunes the noble soul of Pericles was 
so deeply interested, and of whose growing pros- 
perity and fame he was so justly proud,—even 
here at so long a distance from Athens, the pain- 
ful intelligence, which your letter has conveyed, 
has fallen upon the inhabitants of Thuria, like 
the crash of adoomed world. A heavy, anxious, 
corroding care preys upon the hearts of all our 
citizens, and stamps the melancholy impress of 
despair upon every face. A gloom hangs over 
us, and shrouds the future, which no effort can 
shake off—hope is palsied by the overburthening 
calamity :—we would fain pry into the uncertain- 
ties before us, and know of the misery to come: 
but the sudden eclipse of the great luminary has 
left our heavens without light, and our future 
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without promise. The protecting genius of Pe- 
ricles has hitherto shielded from ill the Thuria, 
which his wisdom devised, and his energy estab- 
lished—that was our tutelary divinity, and it has 
hitherto blessed us with unequalled prosperity ; 
but now that his watchful eye is dimmed forever, 
Thuria bodes mournfully over the days to come. 
We feel that disaster is impending over us, but 
what or whence we know not. Imagination can 
only anticipate the worst,—it cannot body forth 
her ill-omened fears, or invent means to avert 
the unestimated array of calamities which she 
dreads. Butif here we feel thus overwhelmed 
and powerless, how terrible must the doom have 
fallen on his beautiful and beloved city !—how 
vast and endless must loom up before all eyes 
the dark and spectral train of approaching mis- 
fortunes. There, in the midst of that lovely city, 
which was embellished by his magnificence, beau- 
tified by his taste, enriched by his prudence, glo- 
rified by his greatness, ennobled by the trophies 
of his valor, and refined and elevated by the 
charm of his eloquence and his wisdom: there, 
where every sculptured stone and gorgeous tem- 
ple voices forth his praise—there, where every 
hallowed site is still gilded by the lingering glory 
of his presence, aud haunted by his shade— 
there, deep and poignant must be the grief for the 
departed, and dismal the apprehension and doubt 
of the future. There, nearly every spot enshrin- 
ed in the regards of Athens is linked with the 
name of Pericles: and few are the reminiscen- 
ces of past glory, which are not calculated to re- 
call his memory, and awaken the vain regret for 
his loss. Thus, the recollections of the past— 
the gloom of the present—the despairing uncer- 
tainty of the future—must all combine at Athens 
to deepen the bitterness of lamentation, and to 
render more keen the sense of remediless disas- 
ter. Alas! for the future destinies of Athens! 
Who can bend the bow of Ulysses? What Her- 
cules will support the tottering world of Athe- 
nian greatness, now that the might of Atlas is 
withdrawn forever? The groves of Dodona— 


has so recently been torn away from the home 
of his renown. You will pardon me, my Bulis, 
for repeating incidents and events, which have 
been so graphically and touchingly depicted by 
your glowing pen. But they cannot be too dili- 
gently contemplated, or too frequently commend- 
ed to the notice of our youth, and I would fain 
offer to them as to you, a different, perhaps a 
higher and juster estimate of the career of Peri- 
cles. For, with all your affection for his person, 
and admiration for his ability, there were always 
the doubting spirit and the hereditary suspicion 
of democratic Eupatride, which led you to dis- 
trust and cavil at his policy while alive, and which 
now lead you, I think, to misjudge the aims to 
which his life and his genius were devoted. 
ao * * * 

It may seem strange to you, my Bulis, that I 
should have usurped the place of Sperthies in 
in replying to your letter: but his opinions re- 
garding the life and actions of Pericles very 
nearly coincide with your own, being perhaps 
influenced by his affinity to Thucydides, the son 
of Milesias, and to Cimon, the son of Miltiades, 
and thereby inclined to a somewhat harsh judg- 
ment of their successful rival, the son of Xan- 
thippus. You probably have heard from your 
grandfather, what I have often heard from my 
venerable father, that, after the return of Miltia- 
des from his unfortunate and piratical descent 
upon Paros, it was Xanthippus, the son of Ari- 
phron, who accused the conqueror of Marathon 
of the capital offence of having violated the ma- 
jesty of the republic. Nay, this animosity had 
probably commenced in an earlier generation. 
When Clisthenes, the maternal uncle of Peri- 
jeltny—the imitator of Solon, and the precursor 
of Aristides—was moving all Greece to compass 
the expulsion of the son of Pisistratus from 
Athens, Miltiades was reigning as Tyrant and 
tributary of the King of Persia—and as the erea- 
ture of Hippias—over the dominions in the Cher- 
‘sonnese, which had been successively subject to 
his uncle and elder brother. From that day 











the dread shrine of Delphi—the sacred voice of|commenced the race of rivalry and opposition, 


Delos—the cave of Trophonius—and all meaner 
oracles are dumb to our anxious inquiries. Pe- 
ricles is dead: and the future fate of Athens 


|tween the two houses. 


‘which was blended with the race of glory be- 
| If Miltiades had con- 
_quered at Marathon, Clisthenes had expelled the 


drifts through the storm down the stream of time, | Tyrants, and repulsed the Spartan aggressions : 


like a huge vessel whose pilot has been washed 
from the helm. 


And yet let us seek a refuge, momentary though 


‘and Xanthippus could claim the glories of My- 


| 


of the Strymon and Eurymedon, had defeated 


eale. If Cimon had been victorious on the banks 





it be, from the engrossing agony of our fears and | the Persians before Cyprus and in Cilicia; and 
our sorrows, in the remembrance of the glories had added Scyros, Thasos, and other islands in 
which have closed over the ashes of Pericles.| the A2gean Sea to the empire of Athens—Peri- 
Let us postpone till the morrow our lamentations cles had his nine trophies to boast, and had es- 
for the future, which will burst upon us but too tablished the Athenian supremacy over the rich 
soon, while we review the brilliant career of the} and important islands of Samos and Eubea. 
great, and the wise, and the good citizen, who! The politics of the two houses were also diamet- 
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rically opposed. The ascendancy of Pericles had 
been secured only by the ostracism of Cimon, and 
subsequently of Cimon’s brother-in-law, Thucy- 


dides, the son of Milesias. Thusrivalry in glory, 
and opposition in politics, have conspired with 
ancient jealousies in widening the breach be- 
tween the friends of Pericles and the friends of 
Cimon—between the partisans of the Alemez- 
onide and those of the Cypselide. Yeta near 
relation of Cimon and Miltiades—the common 
friend whom we both so much admire—once my 
fellow-student and often my sagacious adviser— 
Thucydides, the son of Olorus—does not suffer 
this family feud to warp in any marked degree 
his singularly just and impartial mind, but as- 
cribes to Pericles a purer patriotism and loftier 
aims than you have done, my Bulis. The kind- 
ness of Thucydides lately permitted me to ex- 
amine his ample collection of authentic docu- 
ments relative to the acts of Pericles. These, 
you are probably aware, he has been diligently 
gathering from every trust-worthy source since 
the commencement of the present unlucky war. 
It is from my study of these valuable memorials ; 
from the remembrance of the conversations of 
my father, Cephalus, who knew Pericles well ; 
and from the ever welcome suggestions of my 
brother, Lysias; that I have drawn my conclu- 
sions. ‘These you will find materially different 
from your own; and as Sperthies, my neighbor, 
communicated to me your letter shortly after its 
reception, I take the liberty of expressing my 
views to you—thinking this may be as welcome 
to your candid mind, as to obtain merely an echo 
or an assent to your own opinions from Sperthies. 
Perhaps, my own position will afford a better 
guarantee of impartiality than could be offered 
by any other who would undertake to weigh the 
actions, and appreciate the motives of Pericles. 
My father had no political party to distort his 
jadgment; and no political catch-words to hand 
down to his sons. He was only a denizen at 
Athens—without a vote in your assemblies, or a 
seat in your courts: but he was attached to the 
city by love for her attractive graces, by admira- 
tion for her brilliant exploits, and by private re- 
gard for the many eminent citizens who honored 
him with their friendship. Being entitled to ne 
privileges, there was no political connection with 
Pericles, whom however he personally loved : 
and this acquaintance, with his other varied sour- 
ces of information, afforded him ample opportu- 
nities of forming an unbiassed judgment of all 
the great events which happened in his own day, 
and in which Pericles was so large an actor. 
These reminiscences, however, are limited by 
the death of Cephalus, to the times anterior to 
our removal to this Hesperian land. I have in- 


he had no party connections to leave me. I love 
our Mother City, Athens, as dearly as one of her 
own Autochthones could do: I am thankful for 
the countenance, and protecting care which she 
has ever shown to our brilliant Thuria: and I 
refer all the prosperity which myself and my 
brothers have enjoyed here, in common with the 
rest of the citizens, to the vigilance and wisdom 
of Pericles. But though there are tender regards 
for the glory of Athens, and the fame of Pericles, 
there are no overruling partialities to distract the 
judgments which I may form. Distance from the 
seat and centre of Athenian empire may pos- 
sibly produce illusion, but what I offer in can- 
dour, you will doubtless receive with indulgence. 
* * * * 
It is almost, if not wholly, impossible to form 
a correct estimate of the motives and career of 
Pericles, without a previous consideration of the 
antecedent circumstances which influenced his 
course, and a recognition of that web of heredi- 
tary associations which so largely predetermined 
his policy. His family, as you are aware, was 
amongst the most illustrious in Athens. On his 
mother’s side he drew his descent from the Alem- 
eonide, long the dominant house of the Eupa- 
tride, whose members had been distinguished for 
their wealth, their lofty chivalric character, and 
for their hatred of all tyranny and usurped atro- 
city. It was the Alemzonide who had support- 
ed the reformed Constitution of Draco: it was 
they who had crushed in the bud the incipient 
tyranny of Cylon: for the sake of their country 
they had submitted to the arbitration instituted 
by Solon, and had preferred a voluntary exile to 
alarming the superstitious fears, or disturbing the 
tranquillity of their countrymen. It was by their 
influence, their prayers, their wealth, and their 
arms, that the Athenians had been enabled to 
throw off the yoke of Hippias: and it was the 
leader and head of the same great house who 
had repelled the presumptuous domination of the 
Spartans—had revived the almost forgotten con- 
stitution of Solon, and had extended and im- 
proved its popular character. These great ser- 
vices were rendered by Clisthenes, and Aga- 
rista, his niece, was the mother of Pericles. Of 
his virtue and patriotism it is only necessary to 
say that he was the model adopted by Aristides, 
the Just, for his imitation. Xanthippus, the fa- 
ther of Pericles, in addition to the distinction of 
birth and hereditary wealth, had acquired im- 
mortal renown by his serviees in the Persian war, 
hy the liberal expenditure of his private means 
in behalf of the commonwealth, and particularly 
by his signal victory over the land and sea forces 
of Persia on the shores of Mycale. On all oc- 


casion but one, the ancestors of Pericles had been 





herited the private friendships of my father, but 














found the advocates and champions of liberty 
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and the people, and nobly had they redeemed | those of Pisistratus, and thus recalled the mem- 
that solitary exception. This long chain of an-|ory both of his Tyranny, and of the connection 


cestral services to the liberal cause at Athens had 
given Pericles an hereditary claim on the affec- 
tions of the people: and had given the people in 
their turn an hereditary title to the support of Pe- 
ricles. Thus, at his birth, his political course 
was marked out for him. If he entered into pub- 
lic life at all, he must range himself on the side 
of the people, and, though he long resisted the 
attractions of power, yet his zeal for the welfare 
of the Athenian people, their need of his aid, his 
honest aspirations after fame, and his lofty desire 
to be the benefactor of his country, ultimately led 
him to concern himself with the management of 


of the Tyrant with the house of Alemzon. But 
he outlived the ill-will which this resemblance 
excited: and he ennobled his career by a patriot- 
ism which proved the shallowness of the infer- 
ences raised on so slender a foundation. 

The mental and moral qualities of Pericles 
were as remarkable as his personal advantages. 
He was amiable and affable in disposition—his 
heart was large and expansive, his feelings libe- 
ral—his affections warm and confiding—and his 
generosity conspicuous, though always exercised 
under the dictates of sober prudence. 
his intimate friends his intercourse was endearing 


the state, and he naturally and necessarily linked | and attractive : and there was a flowing grace of 
himself with the same party in politics, which|manner, which rendered every act and word 
his ancestor, Clisthenes, had so nobly sustained, | peculiarly winning. His association with his 
and in so large a measure created. fellow-citizens and with strangers was cordial 
At Athens it is the duty of every good citizen, | and without ostentation, but tempered with a 
according to the wise law of Solon, to interest| happy dignity and grave reserve. This unwon- 
himself in the public affairs; and to lend his in-| ted blending of rare qualities commanded res- 
fluence and his talents on all occasions to his| pect while it secured regard: and it laid a firm 
country, in the advancement of those measures | foundation in the hearts of the people for the 
which he may deem most conducive to the wel-| great popularity which he enjoyed. His attach- 
fare of the city. The difference of talents, of| ment to his country was unlimited—his love for 
means, and of opportunities, will of course de-| her and her glory was the ever-burning passion 
termine the class of functions which each ought | of his soul :—and his one cherished ambition was 
to perform in the State. Some must direct the | to render Athens the Greece of Greece—the cen- 
executive affairs of government; some guide the | tre and perfection of all that Grecian civilization 
legislative deliberations; some attend to the du-| could accomplish in arts and arms. The fame, 
ties of judicature, and fill the Heliastic and other | which he sought for himself, was to be acknow- 
Courts; and the large majority may be only re-|ledged as the conspicuous instrument in the 
quired to give their votes and countenance to| achievement of his lofty aim. If he latterly lov- 
such measures as they may approve. But if to| ed power, it was from his consciousness of his 
any one the aspiration after powey could be a/| being able to wield it worthily for the dignity and 
virtue and its possession a duty, that man was/| welfare of Athens. If at any time he seemed 
Pericles. He was marked out for a statesman | to seek it with too great avidity, he did so from 
by descent, by position, and by nature. He was | the conviction that only in his hands could it be 
singularly favored in all these respects, and every | effectually employed for the high objects which 
appliance, by which the gifts of nature could be| he meditated. I need hardly say that his sense 
improved or polished by use, was sedulously | of right was usually unerring—and that he was 
employed from his earliest years. drawn by an unswerving instinct towards all that 
The person of Pericles was, as I have always | was generous in sentiment and grand in action. 
heard, singularly handsome and imposing. His| His delicacy of feeling and the untainted purity 
expressive face was stamped with a superhuman|of his public life have been too fully and too 
grace and majesty. You remember how the | clearly evinced to require present comment. 
Comic Poets of Athens, Cratinus and Crates,| Is it not equally needless for me, my Bulis. to 
and the rest of that witty, though ribald, crew,| dwell upon the intellectual endowments, and 
complimented, while they affected to ridicule, | vast acquirements of Pericles, after they. have 
his appearance. But the worst they could say was | been so fully appreciated in your own fervid por- 
to call him ‘the swell-head Jupiter’—(6 cywoxégsyes | traiture? By nature he was gifted with a mind 
Zivs, and xepadnyepirns,)—a striking tribute to his|as comprehensive in its grasp, as it was curious 
commanding air, at the same time that it evinced|in the accurate diligence of its investigation. 
the impotence of their malignity. It was a mis-| There was nothing too vast for his ready appre- 
fortune, the extent of which can only be appre-| hension; nothing too insignificant for his careful 
ciated by those who know well the suspicious| notice. The details were never slighted in the 
and jealous temper of the Athenian Demus, that| haste of generalization, and their multiplicity, 
the features of Pericles so closely resembled ' though distinctly recognized, never obscured or 
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distracted his appreciation of the larger truth 


which they indicated. He had all the faculties 
of a mighty mind completely at his command. 
He possessed in its full perfection every varied 
form of intellectual excellence, and each was 
governed so as to heighten instead of conflicting 
with the others. To him were given the sensi- 
tive imagination of the poet, the grave reflection 
of the philosopher, the minute diligence of the 
faithful historian, the delicate tact and knowledge 
of men which characterize the politician, the 
prophetic insight into the future which is the 
lofty prerogative of science—and all of these 
high qualities were irradiated by the living fire 
of genius, harmonized by an instinctive percep- 
tion of symmetrical beauty, and developed in 
orderly subordination and interdependence under 
the guidance of the large and comprehensive 
judgment of the statesman. His too was the 
ear of the musician, and the eye of the artist; 
and all his excellences were relieved and adorned 
in expression by the musical compass of his 
voice, and the silvery melody of his intonations. 

Not content, however, with this beautiful pro- 
fusion of native wealth, he multiplied his stores 
by laborious and persevering acquirement. He 
rendered himself familiar with all art, and an 
adept in all science. From Damon, the most 
profound of political speculators, he learnt the 
secrets of government, and all the varied springs 
and wheels in the complex machinery of State. 
Under Zeno, the Eleactic, he was trained in the 
exercises of dialectic subtlety; and with him he 
had followed Xenophanes and Parmenides in 
their abstruse and far-reaching reveries in the 
shadowy world of Pantheism. By Anaxagoras, 
the philosopher of Mind, he was indoctrinated 
in that noble theory which teaches moderation 
in all the enjoyments of life, and fortitude in its 
reverses, by inculcating the over-ruling Provi- 
dence of the absolute, uncreated, all-creating In- 
telligence. It was also mainly owing to the ex- 
hortations of Anaxagoras that political aspira- 
tions were awakened in the breast of Pericles, 
and that he was stimulated to enter upon a pub- 
lic eareer. Pericles made himself equally con- 
versant with the sublime speculations of Thales 
and Pythagoras, and in later life listened with 
pleasure and profit to the loftier dreams of Soc- 
rates :—though he ever regretted that a philoso- 
phy so pure and ennobling should be degraded 
by so large a taint of sophistry, and rendered 
ridiculous by such buffoonery. The same dili- 
gence with which he applied himself to these 
pursuits was exercised in the acquisition of other 
learning. ‘The great artists who created the 
noblest monuments which will illustrate the era of 
his ascendancy, were his intimate friends and his 


Phidias, Ictinus, Callicrates and Mnesicles, im- 
bued him with the faultless spirit of art: but his 
own mind was not merely the passive recipient 
of their knowledge, for his native taste reacted 
upon them and added to their refinement. The 
sciences of war and government in all their in- 
tricate complexity were his constant study; but 
with still greater ardour he devoted himself to 
the acquisition and practice of Oratory. He 
early discovered the absolute necessity of popu- 
lar eloquence, among a free people, to obtain in- 
fluence or secure the support of Demus for even 
the most beneficial measures. The majesty of 
his personal appearance, the sweetness of his 
voice, the grace of his movements, and gestures, 
and the fluency of his utterance were natural 
advantages, which could have been only imper- 
fectly supplied by art; but it was by long and 
assiduous preparation, and by association with 
the wonderful Aspasia, that he learnt to fasci- 
nate every audience, and wooed Persuasion to 
his lips. It was by the magic charm of elo- 
quence, thus laboriously acquired, that he reared 
that wondrous fabric of power which Teledides 
so graphically described: 


rodewy re Pbpovs, durds re wédets, ras pev beiv, ras d'dvadvew, 
Adiva reiyn, Ta piv oixodopétv, ra di dura Taw Karafadrew. 
orovdds, divapiv, xpdros, écpivny, todréy r’cidutpoviay re. 


To complete the delineation of this remarka- 
ble and symmetrical character, it only remains 
to add that the valor of Pericles was conspicu- 
ously proved on many a well-fought field—that 
his energy was indomitable—his industry and 
activity wholly without parallel. If there were 
any habitual blemishes to remind us that the 
mortal was not a god, it will be sufficient to spe- 
cify the unmitigated acerbity with which he 
treated every thing that was mean—the scorn 
with which he turned away from every thing 
that fell below his own ideal of excellence— 
and the blindness which sometimes confused 
his perceptions of justice when the interests of 
Athens were thrown into the opposite scale. 

Such was Pericles in person, in manners, in 
morals, in mind, and in attainments :—the reali- 
zation in nearly all respects of the ideal of a 
perfect orator and statesman. With all these 
rich endowments, and with all the advantages 
of wealth and connection, he was thrown into 
the turbulent sea of Athenian politics, linked 
with the party of the Democracy by hereditary 
associations and family renown. 

* * . # * 

The earlier years of Pericles were spent, as 
you observe, in those studies which prepared him 
for his subsequent career, and in the pursuits of 
war. There were abundant occasions for the 





daily associates. His frequent intercourse with 





display of his valour and military skill. As soon 
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as the soil of Greece had been freed from the |e song of Pindar, and was herself illustrious 
polluting pressure of the foot of the barbarian by the colossal majesty of the Tragedy of Ais- 
army, we carried the war into the enemy’s coun- | chylus, who was reluctantly yielding the palm of 
try, and exacted a heavy retribution from those | vietory to a younger rival; and in all arts and 
who had facilitated or encouraged its invasion. | literature she had given promising signs of that 
At the same time the old jealousies between | brilliant bloom which subsequently attained its 
Athens and Sparta rose into more than their| gorgeous maturity under the fostering care of 
pristine virulence. Even when the liberties of| Pericles. But the seeds of dissension and pros- 
Greece hung trembling in the balance, Sparta /|pective decline were already germinating in the 
had displayed an ungenerous rivalry by delay-|soil of Athenian politics. The suddenness of 
ing her march to Marathon, and had manifested | Athenian glory had dazzled all eyes, and ren- 
the same bitter spirit in the Bays of Artemisium | dered impossible that sobriety of judgment which 
and Salamis. Nay, it was only the chivalrous | might have used such signal prosperity without 
magnanimity of Aristides and the Athenians) intoxication or extravagance. You who admire, 
which had prevented the same feeling from be-| like myself, the high political aims and the lofty 
ing fatal to the liberties of Greece on the glo-| political wisdom of the A®schylean Tragedy, 
rious field of Platzaa—a city now reaping at the | must have often reflected upon its severe repre- 
hands of the Spartans a cruel return for its for-| hension of those incipient vices, whose com- 
mer devotion to the cause of Greece. The pre-|mencement you have unjustly attributed to the 
ference of the allied fleet for the supremacy of) administration of Pericles. The sudden acqui- 
Athens rankled deeply in the hearts of the Lace-! sition of unrestricted liberty by the overthrow 
demonians, whose animosity was thus nursed | and expulsion of the Pisistratide engendered a 
into the most intense malignity, and waited anx-| spirit of license and a fatal disregard of all au- 
iously for an opportunity to wreak its vengeance | thority. The turbulence which might thence 
on the favored city. Nor was Athens ignorant) have resulted was checked for a time by the dan- 
of the hopes and designs of Sparta. The ac-| gers and necessities of the Persian invasion. 
cursed craft and hatred of the latter had been| But the unparalleled burst of instantaneous 
sufficiently evinced when the Pireus was built, | glory which accompanied its progress and light- 
and Athens fortified, and had then been defeated | ed up its close, increased that spirit of license, 
only by the cunning diplomacy of Themistocles— | while it added to it the Just of universal domina- 
but defeated to garner a larger harvest of hate|tion. The number of the citizens had been en- 








for the future. 


The resentment of the Spartans | larged, from the neglect of a scrupulous scrutiny 


had, however, mistaken a traitorous selfishness | of those entitled to the Athenian franchise, dur- 


for dignity, and had spent in inactivity those! ing the war 


years which had been so profitably employed by 
Themistocles in strengthening Athens, by Aristi- 
des in regulating her finances, and by Cimon in 
extending her dominion. It was shortly after 
Cimon had returned from the conquest of Scyros, 
whence he brought home to their native land the 
bones of Theseus,—an event which received ad- 
ditional lustre as being the occasion of the first 
tragic victory of Sophocles—it was shortly after 
this time that Pericles first ascended the Bema, 
and claimed for himself some share in the ad- 
ministration of Athenian affairs. At this time 
Athens was in the zenith of her prosperity, and 
perhaps of her greatness and glory. She was 
loved and trusted by all her subject states. She 
was respected and feared abroad on account of 
her recent prowess—she was happy at home in 
the orderly administration of her government, 
and in the mutual admiration and esteem of all 
classes of her citizens—and she was prosperous 
by the revival of that commerce, which had 
been established by the prudent encouragement 
of Pisistratus, but checked by the tyranny of 
Hippias, and destroyed by the calamities of the 
Persian war. She had been immortalized in 


: and the lower classes which had 
been trained and educated by the stirring excite- 
ment of maritime adventure, had also been ren- 
dered more reluctant to tolerate the exclusive 
privileges claimed by a minority who were no 
longer recognized as in any degree their supe- 
riors. Differences of fortune had been for the 
most part obliterated by the loss of all property 


consequent upon the double occupation of Attica 


and the destruction of Athens. After property 
was gone, the services of all were in some sort 
equalized—for all had equally staked their lives 
for the liberties of Greece :—all had freely sur- 
rendered their whole possessions, whether they 
were great or small, for the independence of the 
State—and after the victory was gained none 
would consent to receive the smaller share of the 
blessings which had been secured by the heroism 
of all. Thus the Democracy was fairly cut loose 
from all extrinsic restraints, and the love of equal- 
ity became the ruling passion of the Athenian 
Demus. You know how this noble principle 
may be obscured by sophism, and degraded by 
licence : and how delicate is the task to draw the 
nice distinction between the freedom which is 





meant, and the anarchy which may be justified 
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by this equivocal term. To expect perfect mod- 
eration after so sudden a change would be ut- 
terly to disregard the lessons of human life and 
the experience of nations. But if the enfran- 
chised Demus claimed the exercise of their rights 
and therefore arrogated power to themselves, the 
descendants of classes formerly privileged, who 
treasured up the recollections of the ancient ex- 
clusive power of their ancestry, desired that the 
people should be shorn of their newly gained 
authority, and that the influence and offices of 
government should be restored to the hands of 
those whose progenitors had in earlier times pos- 
sessed them. ‘Thus too parties had been gradu- 
ally forming in the State from the days of Mara- 
thon—nay, even from the expulsion of the Pisis- 
tratide—and their opposition was definitely es- 
tablished by the complete overthrow of the bar- 
barian power, and by the increased importance 
of the navy, which was manned almost exclu- 
sively by those who were too poor to equip 
themselves for service in the ranks of the heavy- 
armed soldiery. 

It would have been fortunate for Athens if 
the unwise conduct of the conservative or retro- 
grade party had not afforded grounds for the sus- 
picion of treasonable practices. But the language 
which they employed in speaking of Sparta to 
the Athenian Assemblies was both offensive in 
itself, and suggestive of grave distrust, when the 
hostility and armed reserve of Sparta were con- 
sidered, and when it was remembered that Isa- 
goras had called in Spartan aid for the expul- 
sion of Clisthenes and the first popular govern- 
ment of Athens—that Sparta had seriously con- 
templated the restoration of the Tyranny of Hip- 
pias—and that she had uniformly manifested 
hostility to Athens and a callous indifference to 
her fate—that Pausanias had linked himself with 
the arch-enemy of Greece for the establishment 
of his own sovereignty over its several states— 
and that Themistocles had been implicated in 
the conspiracy of Pausanias from a supposed 
desire to usurp tyrannical authority at home. 
These circumstances rendered the admiration of 
Sparta suspicious, and the dread of Spartan in- 
vention a natural fear. The remembrance of 
these things was freshened in the minds of the 
Athenian people, before the death of Cimon, by 
the insolent ingratitude with which the Spartans 
had sent back, in the Messenian war, the suc- 
cours which had been granted at the persuasion 
of Cimon. The suspicion of Lacedemonian 
treachery and intrigue had been nurtured by al- 
most every transaction between Athens and 
Sparta, since the Athenians had received and 
protected the expatriated Ionians, and had ac- 


ill-omened events received a deeper significance 
when the original hostility of the Dorie and 
Ionic races was remembered, and the necessary 
opposition of political institutions, so entirely dis- 
cordant as those of Athens and Sparta. Thus, 
if at Sparta there was an ill-concealed hatred of 
Athens, it was met at Athens by an ever active 
and openly avowed suspicion of Spartan sincer- 
ity and Spartan politics. With such reminis- 
cences of the past it was not merely pardonable 
but prudent in the Athenian Democracy to hear 
with dislike and distrust the ill-timed laudations 
of Spartan principles and Spartan manners, in 
which Cimon and the other leaders of the aris- 
tocratic party so indiscreetly and offensively in- 
dulged. Moreover, these laudations always ac- 
companied a manifest desire to abridge the liber- 
ties of the Demus :—and, in consequence, the 
name of Laconizers, which was given to these 
advocates of Spartan usages, was regarded as 
indicating hatred of the Democratic institutions 
of Athens and a disposition to tamper for politi- 
cal aims with her arch-enemy. 

It must be recollected, too, that already those 
secret societies had sprung up which have since 
been so largely multiplied and extended, and 
which may yet poison all the fountains of order 
and government at Athens. At this time, how- 
ever, they were almost entirely confined to the 
young men of the wealthier classes. They were 
devoted to the person and policy of Cimon, and 
were united with him in the effort to establish, 
though often by means which he would have 
scorned to employ, the old ascendancy of wealth 
and noble blood. If the later years of the life 
of Cimon proved the general integrity of his 
character and the purity of his patriotism, and 
reflected this light upon his previous career, his 
connection with these secret societies, his sup- 
posed acceptance of a bribe from Alexander of 
Macedon, and his partialities for Sparta and oli- 
garchical principles, (so strikingly evinced by the 
names of his sons, Lacedemonius, Thessalus 
and Eleus,) rendered him obnoxious to grave 
suspicion at the time when Pericles approached 
the Bema, and threw the weight of his character, 
his wisdom, his eloquence, and his influence into 
the descending scale of the liberal party. 

It was not from the unprincipled calculations 
of selfish ambition, or the consideration that the 
opposite ground was already pre-occupied by 
Cimon, that Pericles was led to espouse the peo- 
ple’s cause. But, as Cimon’s views were large- 
ly determined by the past history and hereditary 
policy of his family, so those of Pericles were in- 
dicated to him by the unbroken associations of 
his illustrious ancestry. Moreover, his whole 





corded a refuge to the Messenians expelled from 
their country under the Neleide. The chain of 


character was tuned in unison with the best ele- 
ments in the character of the Athenian Demus— 
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his aspirations were the highest bloom of their 
unuttered desires—his feelings the echo of the 
feelings of the people. ‘Then, too, the large 
wisdom of that fervid but sagacious mind must 
have told him that the gloriés of Athens could 
be prolonged only by advancement in that course 
which had led her to glory; that her liberties 
and independence could be preserved by no ret- 
rograde abridgment of privileges already justly 
acquired : aud that the onward march of free- 
dom could be driven back by no human effort. 
He must have known that every obstacle which 
might be thrown in to dam the current would 
only gather a larger head of waters, and be 
swept away with the augmented volume of the 
flood which might thus hurry along with it, not 
merely the impediments to its course, but might 
also wash away the banks which hemmed it 
within just bounds, and protected the life which 
flourished on their borders. The comprehensive 
insight into the phenomena of national existence, 
which so eminently characterized the intellect of 
Pericles, must have assured him that, when a peo- 
ple have once entered on the race of freedom 
and progress, its steps cannot be arrested; and 
that all that an able man can do, and a wise man 
should wish to do, would be to direct its move- 
ment, and retard the fatal rapidity which would 
bring it too soon to its decline. 

It was under the influence of these varied, but 
concurrent motives, that Pericles advocated from 
the commencement of his public life the inter- 
ests of that Democracy, in whose favor all his 
sympathies were so sincerely enlisted. There 
had been none of the premature ambition of 
youth in his approach to the great duty of gui- 
ding the destinies of the nation. He had, in- 
deed, long manifested a shy reluctance to trust 
himself to the temptations of power. When he 
accepted the trust, his intellect was matured by 
long reflection, and his wisdom fortified by ex- 
tensive experience. 

I will not detain you with an unnecessary repe- 
tition of his military exploits, nor with the equally 
unnecessary enumeration of the several acts of 
his long administration. They are stated with 
matchless grace and rare appreciation in your 
own letter. But your inference I must refuse— 
and I shall, therefore, confine myself to such 
portions of his career as have received, in my 
estimation, an unjust coloring from your pen. 

One of the earliest measures of public con- 
cern, in which Pericles took a prominent part, 
was his accusation of Cimon after his return 
from the conquest of Thasos. Cimon was 
charged with having refrained from attacking 
the dominions of Alexander of Macedonia, in 
consequence of a bribe. He escaped the sen- 
tence of death by only three votes, but was found 





guilty, and condemned to pay a fine of [fifty tal- 
ents. We may doubt the guilt of Cimon, yet it 
would not be inconsistent with his grasping and 
wealth-loving character; but the only incident 
connected with the prosecution, which merits re- 
mark, is the singular lenity and moderation dis- 
played by his accuser. 

While Pericles was yet young in public life, 
the power of the aristocratic party was daily 
weakened, not more by his own efforts, than by 
the unfortunate policy of Cimon, who, almost 
alone of his faction, united the most unflinching 
patriotism with his Laconizing sympathies. Ci- 
mon was absent from Athens during a great por- 
tion of his time, engaged in vigorously following 
up his victories over the Persian king. His at- 
tention when at home ‘was principally directed 
to the construction of the great works which he 
conceived for the defence or embellishment of 
the city. But, when his personal intervention 
was given to affairs of state, he pressed too rudely 
and arrogantly that assimilation with Sparta, 
which his party were endeavoring to accomplish 
by suspicious, if not treasonable practices. The 
course of Cimon proved peculiarly unfortunate 
to himself and to his country, on the breaking 
out of the Third great Messenian war. 

In the first year of the reign of the present 
Proclid sovereign, Archimadus, Greece was star- 
tled with alarm by one of those terrible convul- 
sions which recall the old legends of our my- 
thology, and remind us that there was a time 
when islands rose and disappeared in the sea— 
when mountain chains were rent in twain ;—and 
continents torn asunder :—when seas were sud- 
denly spread over what had been habitable earth, 
and the dry land was buried beneath new waters: 
when subterranean fires burst forth through the 
hard rocks, and revealed by their flames the dis- 
mal road to the fiery realms beyond the Stygian 
wave. Dreadful, indeed, was the calamity that 
burst upon Sparta at the very time that she was 
meditating a treacherous incursion into Attica. 
A violent tremor of the earth aroused the fright- 
ened citizens to watch the crumbling of their.sa- 
cred city, beneath the tremendous concussions 
which followed each other in rapid succession. 
Five houses in all Sparta alone escaped destruc- 
tion. ‘Taygetus was shaken to its foundations— 
the pillars of the earth appeared to be giving 
way. ‘The solid peaks of adamantine rock rolled 
down from the lofty mountains. The beautiful 
face of the country was scarred with frightful 
seams—and its whole aspect changed by the un- 
fathomable abysses with which it was mangled. 
In many places, houses and lands were swallow- 
ed up :—in others fertile fields were transmuted 
into desolate wastes, buried beneath piles of 
charred and rugged rocks. The anger of the 
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gods was accompanied with the vindictive pas- 
sions of men. The Helots, taking advantage of 
the overwhelming distresses of their lords, rose 
upon their masters, and would have murdered all 
the citizens, but for the timely presence of mind, 
and cool wisdom of Archidamus. As it was, 
they retreated from the city, and joined their arms 
to the hostile forces of the Messenians. 

While oppressed by this complicated mass of 
difficulties, the Spartans, notwithstanding their 
recently meditated treachery, implored the aid 
of Athens. Ephialtes, remembering the con- 
stant malignity and faithlessness of Sparta, would 
have left her in her extreme agony to the judg- 
ment of heaven and the wrath of men. But by 
the influence of Cimon more generous sentiments 
prevailed among the people. They refused to 
remain idle spectators of the scene, when even 
their enemies were exposed to the fearful atroci- 
ties of a servile and internecine war. Cimon 
was commissioned to march to the assistance of 
Lacedemon, at the head of four thousand Athe- 
nian Hoplite. He had scarcely returned from 
this expedition when assistance was again im- 
plored. The Helots and Messenians had seized 
and fortified Ithome: and the Spartans, unfa- 
miliar with the operations of a seige—(Platea 
knows they have since learnt them but too well,) 
—demanded the practised skill of Athenian sol- 
diery. The troops requested were sent—and 
soon were driven back with contumely. Such 
base ingratitude revived the old suspicions of 
Sparta, and excited the indignation of the Athe- 
nians against the perfidious nation, and those 
who had advocated its succor. Cimon was os- 
tracized—a sacrifice to the justly wounded feel- 
ings and reasonable distrust of the people—and 
he was not recalled from his exile until half its 
period had expired. 

From this commencement sprung up between 
Athens and Sparta a desultory war, which was 
checquered by brilliant victories and dishearten- 
ing defeats. It was during this period that Leo- 
crates conquered AXgina—that Myronides de- 
feated the enemy with an army of old men and 
boys—the regular troops being absent on foreign 
service, some in Egypt, some before AXgina. It 
was during these years that the calamitous ex- 
pedition to Egypt was undertaken :—that the 
melancholy defeat of Tanagra was sustained, so 
soon redeemed by Myronides on the glorious field 
of CEnophyta. It was in the unfortunate battle 
of Tanagra that the generous patriotism of Ci- 
mon so conspicuously shone forth, that Pericles, 
his rival and opponent, himself magnanimously 
moved the decree which recalled him with glory 
from his exile and retirement in the Cherson- 
nese. 





Great changes were effected in the policy of 
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Athens, during the exile of Cimon, by the sup- 
pression of the usurpations of the Areopagus, 
and the restriction of its powers. You have, in 
the main, justly estimated the nature of those 
usurpations, and the services rendered to the best 
interests of the State by the limitation of its au- 
thority. The constitution of that body was wholly 
alien to the reformed constitution of Athens. Its 
members retained their seats for life, while other 
public offices were filled from time to time by bal- 
lot or election. Though Aristides, among the 
last acts of his life, had endeavored to attemper 
the exclusively aristocratic complexion of the 
Areopagus and the Archonship, by filling the lat- 
ter by ballot, yet you must have noticed how 
rarely a friend of the Democracy, or any but a 
scion and supporter of the old Eupatride and 
modern Timocrats, was raised to the dignity of 
Archon; and, in consequence, how seldom any 
but a Laconizing aristocrat was admitted into the 
Areopagitic College. ‘Thus there was an oligar- 
chical and irresponsible authority in the midst of 
a democratic community, and forming the ulti- 
mate court of appeal. The partialities of its 
members were all opposed to the newly acquired 
liberties of the people, and in favor of the Laco- 
nian tendencies of the wealthier and more exclu- 
sive classes. Their position, and influence, and 
wealth, together with revereuce for their past 
services, the dignity of their present and past 
functions in the State, and the. sagacity acquired 
by long experience in public affairs, rendered 
them almost supreme at Athens, and threw a 
preponderating weight into the scale of the ret- 
rograde party. All power is in its nature both 
attractive and adhesive :—and their power had 
increased beyond the limits which the laws au- 
thorized, or the safety of liberty would permit. 
A continued possession of such authority must 
have rendered Athens a satellite of Sparta, and 
subjected the recently enfranchised Demus to the 
caprices and tyranny of an oligarchy at home. 
The absence of responsibility, and the indepen- 
dent tenure of their dignity, enabled the Areo- 
pagites to pursue their measures of usurpation 
without interruption, without fear, and with sig- 
ual success. By a forced construction of the 
laws antl the constitution, they were gradually 
undermining, for the purposes of their party, the 
very foundations of Athenian freedom. Thus 
law, and liberty, and constitution, were becoming 
a dead letter, or rather a hollow mockery, under 
the transforming jugglery of these aristocratic, 
Laconizing, interpreters. You know how yield- 
ing and pliable is all written law, when kneaded 
by the hands of ingenious men, whose sophistical 
capacities are stimulated by the instinct of inter- 
est and the lust of power. A regret at the di- 
minished lustre and authority of the Court of 
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Areopagus has been prolonged down to our own 
times, by the lofty poetry of Auschylus, who 
devoted his last great Tragedy to the defence 
and the advocacy of their usurpations. But 
fEschylus, the soldier, patriot, and poet, lived in 
the past, adored the institutions of the past, and 
notwithstanding the poverty of his condition, re- 
sulting in a great measure from his own inebriety, 
the son of Euphorion was one of the haughtiest 
patricians of Athens. This influence may min- 
gle with other delusions, and distort the judgment 
of posterity: but all who are now living, who 
are free from party bias, and reflect soberly upon 
the contradiction between the tyrannical despo- 
tism of this Court and the democratic institutions 
of the State, must approve of the labors and 
foresight of Ephialtes and Pericles, and applaud 
the decision of the people. It should be remem- 
bered that the Areopagus was only shorn of that 
political power which had been either acquired 
or unwarrantably extended by usurpation. You 
exaggerate, however, the prominence of Pericles 
in thatgreatreform. He perhaps first suggested 
it; but Ephialtes, you will recollect, was much 
the elder: he had long been distinguished in the 
assemblies of the people for his character, his 
integrity, his wisdom, and his eloquence : he had 
held high offices: he had at that time a higher 
reputation than his fellow-laborer: and he used 
the assistance of the young statesman, while his 
position would hardly have permitted him to be 
his tool. Moreover, you recollect that when the 
patricians sought by assassination a dastardly 
but congenial revenge, it was Ephialtes who was 
murdered, and not Pericles. 

Such was the alteration which had taken place 
in the internal affairs of Athens during the ab- 
sence of Cimon. Abroad the Athenians were 
involved in a complicated, extensive, and ruin- 
ous war. The return of Cimon proved ultimate- 
ly the means of restoring peace, at least with 
Sparta. By his influence, the Five Years’ Truce 
was negotiated ; but not until after a long strug- 
gle with Pericles, who knew how hollow were all 
the professions of Sparta, and how utterly im- 
potent the chains of treaties and alliances were 
to bind them to a tranquillity, which conflicted 
with their passionate love of power, and their 
hatred of Athens. But the vast expenditures 
and fluctuating fortunes of the war, and, above 
all, the fatal rashness of Tolmides at Coronea, 
notwithstanding the impressive warning of Peri- 
cles, had strengthened the influence of the party, 
who would have been willing mendicants to 
Sparta for peace on any terms, as it seemed to 
assure their own supremacy at home. ‘They 
would not, or could not, perceive that the eleven 
years of hostility had embittered and envenomed 
the reciprocal animosities of both States; and 








that such feelings were incompatible with the 
continued preservation of peace. 

I should have mentioned that, during the os- 
tracism of Cimon, according to some accounts, 
occurred that transfer of the treasures of the al- 
lies from Delos to Athens, which has since been 
regarded as eminently obnoxious to censure. 
That measure may have been instigated by Pe- 
ricles ; it certainly was perfected while the demo- 
cratic party were in power. It had been propo- 
sed during the administration of Aristides: and 
though that upright statesman did not expressly 
approve of it, he certainly was very far from dis- 
couraging it. The better opinion seems to be 
that the transfer was resolved upon and arranged 
during the administration of Aristides, and with 
his concurrence, at the time when Pericles was 
superintendent of the Treasury at Delos; though 
not fully effected until alater period. Its policy 
cannot be doubted; its propriety may. But, if 
self-preservation is the first duty of nations, then 
the necessity of this removal of the deposites 
may justify the change. The fund could not 
have been preserved in security at Delos, if any 
general war, involving all the States of Greece, 
(which there was too much reason to apprehend, 
and which afterwards broke out,) had sprung up 
between Athens and Sparta. The accumulated 
treasures would have been the prey of the strong- 
est or most fortunate; for the subsequent em- 
bezzlement by the Spartans of the wealth of 
Delphi, to defray the expenses of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, proved that neither justice nor the 
sanctity of the place, nor reverence for the gods, 
would have prevented their appropriation, and 
their employment for the destruction of Athens. 
At Athens they were secure, as long as Athens ex- 
isted : and there they further served as a recogni- 
zance to ensure the fidelity and the good conduct 
of allies, who could be trusted no farther than 
their fears. Then, too, you are aware of the hab- 
its of the Greeks to deposit their funds for safe- 
keeping in the temples of the gods: and, as they 
naturally preferred those of greatest sanctity, as 
being supposed the most secure, great private 
wealth was stored away in the most celebrated 
sanctuaries of Greece. To the Athenian citi- 
zens Delos was at that time the favorite place of 
deposite: and many of our wealthiest men had 
trusted much of their wealth to the protection of 
that shrine. Among others, my father Cephalus 
frequently placed large sums of money under the 
tutelage of the Delian god. ‘Thus, there were 
strong reasons in favor of the removal of the 
Treasury from Delos to Athens, during a period 
of general agitation, and the menace of general 
war in Greece. I will not say that it was right: 
I can scarcely assert it to have been wrong: but 
I feel assured that it was sound policy. The 
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grounds, on which Pericles defended the trans- 
fer, if not just in themselves, might be justly as- 
sumed towards allies as lukewarm as those of 
Athens—as jealous of her prosperity—and as in- 
different about her fate :—especially when we re- 
flect that power had become essential to her ex- 
istence, and that its loss would have been speedy 
and certain ruin to her. Her only choice was 
between power, however maintained, and abso- 
lute annihilation. Of the use to which these 
treasures were applied I shall shortly speak. 

After the return of Cimon, and till his glori- 
ous death before Citium from wounds received 
in battle, Pericles was often absent from the city 
at the head of the armies of Athens. Of his 
valor and military skill on these occasions I speak 
not, for all Greece is eloquent with the fame of 
his exploits. This frequent absence did not pre- 
vent him from prosecuting in every possible way 
his noble ambition to render Athens in all res- 
pects the most glorious city of the world. He 
zealously entered into a race of rivalry with Ci- 
mon, in fortifying and embellishing the Violet- 
Crowned Queen. The long walls which had 
been commenced by Themistocles, were com- 
pleted by their successive labors, and did equal 
honor to both. If Cimon raised the southern 
wall of the Acropolis, Pericles built the docks 
and arsenals of the Pireus. If Cimon reared 
the symmetrical proportions of the Temple of 
Theseus, erected the Painted Porch, embellished 
the Agora, and laid out and adorned the gardens 
of the Academy, the perfect beauty and grace of 
the Parthenon, the majestic grandeur of the Tem- 
ple of the Olympic Jove, the heroic associations 
of the Odeum, and the splendor of the Propylea, 
reflect the taste and the publie spirit of Pericles. 
Nor was this all: it was under the directions and 
by the liberality of Pericles, that the glorious 
conceptions of Phidias were realized in marble, 
and ivory, and gold—and the magnificent paint- 
ings of Micon, Panzenus, and Polygnotus were 
executed. 

There was, however, one vast difference be- 
tween the public works of Cimon and those of 
Pericles. The former were created in a large 
measure out of the private revenues of Cimon 
and his friends: the latter were principally con- 
structed at the expense of the public. But Ci- 
mon was enormously rich, both by the income 
of his hereditary estates in the Chersonnese, and 
by the immense sums which he had received for 
his share of the spoils from the fruits of the Per- 
sian war. He had too the resources of a weal- 
thy family and political connection to depend 
upon; and the purses of nearly the whole of the 
wealthy aristocracy were at his service, to buy 
up by splendid public works the support of the 
people for that policy, which enured to their own 





aggrandizement. Pericles, too, was rich; but 
he received nothing for his public services. His 
expenses were large, though regulated by the 
most judicious economy. His party consisted 
for the most part of the humbler and poorer citi- 
zens, who were unable to contribute to any works 
of cost and magnificence. He saw them gradu- 
ally debauched, and blinded to their own true in- 
terests, by the deceptive liberality of Cimon avd 
his friends: and he sought to wean them from 
the fatal lure by the erection of works of equal 
splendor, which should be paid for by the people, 
and in which the people might feel an honest 
pride, as being their own. The gifts of the 
wealthy to the people are always suspicious, and 
usually corrupting, for, if not offered as a bribe, 
the services of a bribe are exacted in return for 
them ; and the popularity which may thence be 
acquired is employed for the abridgment of the 
popular liberties. The splendid public works, 
which are paid for out of the public fise, implant 
a generous pride, and compel to no baseness in 
return. They are never corrupting, unless the 
national character is already impaired, and the 
seeds of corruption are already germinating at 
the heart. Such, alas! was the case at Athens: 
and if we must refer its cause to one man, it 
would be more just to attribute it to Cimon than 
to Pericles, who imitated his example in a less 
dangerous and seductive form. The truth, how- 
ever, is that corruption had stolen upon Athens 
with the intoxication of uneducated freedom, and 
the vertigo of sudden prosperity: and the real 
effect of the noble structures of Pericles was to 
retard its development by the employment of the 
multitudes who would otherwise have been idle 
and turbulent; and to educate their taste and 
their feelings by furnishing amusements whose 
tendency was to refine them, instead of leaving 
them with unoccupied minds to the uncontrolled 
guidance of blind passions, and the contamina- 
tion of debasing pursuits. 

And see the results of the policy of Pericles! 
A city, blessed by heaven with all that heaven 
could give—having every advantage of tempera- 
ture, climate, position, and prospect, that earth 
could bestow—has been rendered more lovely 
than heaven and earth united could make her by 
the gorgeous works of art with which Pericles 
has filled her. Wherever the eye can rest or 
wander, it falls upon some wondrous edifice or 
breathing sculpture, which elevates and refines 
the sentiments by its beauties, while it awakens 
the noblest patriotism by its associations. And, 
then, look at that wonderful Athenian people, 
for whom aud by whom all this marble splendor 
has been reared. and who with such burning sym- 
pathy appreciate these dying trophies of Athe- 
nian genius !—see how they have been instructed, 
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and cultivated, iad adaried, ha that almninit the Dionysiac Festivals. All of these measures 
education which Pericles has given them. Cor-|you are disposed to censure, but let us reflect 
rupt they may be; perhaps, corrupt they are:|upon them with sobriety before they are con- 
but would they not have been more so by thread-|demned. In the earlier ages of Greece the cam- 
ing that downward course of immorality on which | paigns were limited to a hasty incursion, seldom 
they had previously entered, if they had notbeen |exceeding forty days in duration, and a speedy 
checked by the wisdom and statesmanship of retreat with such booty as might have been col- 
Pericles, who provided treasures of which all|lected. Towns were rarely besieged, and the 
conflicting parties might be proud—in whose ad- | long continued operations—the miues and coun- 
miration all might unite—and, by their indul-|termines, the marches and counter-marches of 
gence of a common love and a common pride, | scientific strategy—were utterly unknown. The 
forget their animosities for a while, and soften, | dread of the Persian armaments required a con- 


if but a little and for a moment, the rude asperi- Istant equipment for war, and the presence of 
ties of political warfare ? 


Has not the policy of, the Persian army for two years in Greece kept 
Pericles rendered Athens the school of Greece |the Athenian and Lacedemonian forces almost 
for art, and science, and literature, and elo- | the whole time in the field. When the Navy of 
quence? Is not the glory of Greece absorbed | Athens had driven back the war to the shores of 
by and identified with the glories of Athens? | Asia, there was still ample occupation for the 
Hias she not become the illustrious in every /Athenian arms. The military organization of 
land or clime? Has she not become the Greece | Sparta, and the hostility of both Sparta and Be- 
of Greece—the cynosure of all eyes—the lode- | otia, could be met and over-awed only by regu- 
star to which converges every thing that is | lar soldiery, and constant preparation. This 





high or illustrious in every land or clime? Are) 
not the triumphs of her taste and intellect more | 
certainly immortal than all her immortal vic- | 


‘rendered the establishment of a standing army 
a necessary measure of self-defence ; and such 
an army required a paid soldiery, and expensive 


tories ?—and will they not live when the im-| military supplies. Similar considerations and 
pregnable Acropolis has crumbled into dust? Is|the prosecution of the war with Persia by the 
it not worth the price that has been paid, that | allied navy, rendered it expedient to have always 
the age of Pericles is the brightest in the annals a fleet atsea. The Persian war, you are aware, 
of the world? and that the name of Pericles is | Was not closed even by the death of Cimon, or 
encircled, as by a coronet of stars, with the ever- |the disasters in Egypt. It has only been sus- 
burning names of A®schylus and Phrynichus, | pended for a time and will yet revive, whenever 





Sophocles and Euripides—of Crates, Cratinus, 
Magnes, Teleclides, and Eupolis—of Phidias, 
the bright particular star which shines in solitary | 
splendor—of Ictinus, Callicrates, and Mnesi- 
cles—of Herodotus, the single great historian— 


of Gorgias, and Antiphon, and Socrates—of| 


Myronides, Leocrates, Tolmidas, Demosthenes, 
and Phormio!? No! the administration of Pe- 
ricles was not corrupt—By Heaven! it was not; 
unless it be corrupt to stay decline, and evoke a 
brighter glory from the very ashes of corruption, 
and spread a greener and more persistent ver- 
dure over the pervading bloom of summer. 

It is true, that, in the attainment of these great 
ends, Pericles did not abstain from the employ- 
ment of the common fund of the allies. But he 
never trenched upon it so far as to cripple the 
means of securing their protection from every 
foe. It is true, that he paid out of the public 
purse, which was filled by the contributions of 
the allied or tributary States, the expenses of a 
standing army composed of Athenian troops, 
aud the cost of keeping constantly afloat a fleet 
manned by Athenian sailors ;—that out of it he 
paid the fees of the Jurors or Dicasts ; and pre- 
sented to the poorer citizens the entrance money 
for admission to the dramatic representations at 


| the internecine broils of Greece may be compo- 
ised. That this army and fleet should be sup- 
ported from the common fund was perfectly just. 
| They were necessary for the protection of the 
‘allies, and the allies had freely consented, nay, 
had sought, to substitute a contribution in money 
for the due contingent of men. 

I shall only add to the argument you offer in 
regard to the propriety of paying the Jurors from 
the same revenue, another argument which would 
justify the increase of their pay. Between the 
death of Aristides and the death of Pericles the 
value of money had fallen, in a very considera- 
ble degree, from the operation of four concurring 
causes. The first was the increased capital 
which had flowed in from the revived and ex- 
panded commerce of Athens: the second was 
the immense booty in gold and silver acquired 
from the Persians: the third was the improved 
production of the silver mines of Laurium, con- 
sequent upon the wise regulations of Themisto- 
cles; and the last, and perhaps the most influ- 
ential, was the acquisition by Cimon of the gold 
mines of Thrace. 

The payment of the entrance money to the 
theatres extended to all classes of the citizens 
that education which Pericles so anxiously de- 
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sired to communicate to every Athenian. And 
a noble education it was. They were made con- 
versant with the sententious wisdom, the lofty 
maxims, and the bewitching poetry of the Tragic 
bards. They were taught by illustrious exam- 
ples to sympathize with the misfortunes of hu- 
manity—and to evince sobriety in prosperity, and 
firmness in adversity. At the same time rever- 
ence for the gods was inculeated, for these scenic 
representations constituted part of a grand reli- 
gious ceremonial. Thus, too, were enforced, in 
the most striking and solemn manner, the immu- 
table principles of right and wrong, the sanctity 
of justice, the beauty of patriotism, the necessity 
of order, and a due respect for the feelings, the 
interests, and the opinions of men. Should any 
portion of the people be excluded from the ad- 
vantages of this noble and all-embracing scheme 
of public education? Is not the education of 
the people, in morals as well as mind, a higher 
duty, though so rarely performed, than any of 
the more ostentatious functions of the statesman? 
Does it not minister more abundantly to the wel- 


fare and permanent security of the State? If 


some of the inferior Tragic poets have set a fatal 
example—(which Euripides, to the utter neglect 
of his own better fame, seems desirous of imita- 
ting.) by prostituting their genius to a prurient ap- 
petite for momentary applause, and pandering to 
the vicious tastes of the baser portion of their au- 
diences, by exaggerated conceptions and stimula- 
ting delineations of crime, we may bitterly re- 
gret the foul and contagious leprosy of this Lit- 
erature of Extravagance, but shall we charge 
upon Pericles the infamy of those who have 
sown corruption, only by falsifying his aims, and 
perverting to ill the potent instruments of good, 
with which he furnished them ? What is there 
in common between the lofty designs and the 
high devotion of the pupil of Anaxagoras, and 
the beggarly atticism of the scoffing Euripides? 

Nor were the Comic exhibitions without valu- 
able instruction. Theirs was the genial wisdom 
which flew to the heart, winged with merriment, 
and planted itself deeply there. Since the time, 
however, that corruption has been so deeply in- 
fused from other sources into the veins of the 
Athenian people, the laugh alone has been ac- 
cepted ; the hidden wisdom has not been recog- 
nized or apprehended, because there was no con- 
genial attraction to instigate and direct the search. 
But what public or private vice was left unscath- 
ed by the caustic satire of Magnes and Cratinus, 
or what pernicious folly was spared by the kindly 
ridicule of Crates and Pherecrates ? 

There was, therefore, much to admire, and 
little to condemn, in that policy of Pericles, which 
applied the public funds to the decoration of the 
city, the development of every species of talent, 


[the support of the citizens by their own indus- 
try, the prevention of idleness, the defence of 
the State at home and abroad, the increase of 
its strength, resources and honour, the mainte- 
nance of public and private justice, and the most 
thorough education of all classes of the people. 
If this were bribing the Athenians and corrupt- 
ing their integrity, what honest administration of 
the government can be regarded in any other 
light than as a bribe and a fraud? With such 
reasoning, must we not applaud, for its absti- 
nence from corruption, all policy, which so neg- 
\lects the interests of the State, and so success- 
fully immolates the interests of the citizens, as 
to excite universal odium and reprobation? If 
his aims were not fully achieved, the blame must 
be attributed to the fickleness and perversity of 
ithe materials with which he was compelled to 
work. If his means may be turned to the pro- 
‘duction of ill, the fault will be in the rash inferi- 
ority of him who may venture to drive the celes- 
tial coursers of Achilles. 

I must not omit all mention of one of the most 
characteristic excellences of the administration 
of Pericles. I refer to his system of coloniza- 
tion, by which he extended the empire of Athens, 
multiplied her resources, and increased her reve- 
nues, at the same time that he provided ample 
and profitable employment for the poor and the 
energetic, removed the turbulent and distressed 
from the over-crowded city, enlarged the private 
aeaee and comforts of the citizens, and expand- 
ed and stimulated the spirit of commercial en- 
terprize and industrial activity. By the system 
of Cleruchie the citizens of Athens were settled 
and enriched in the Islands of Naxos, Andros, 
Samos, Eubea, and AX.gina—in Thrace and the 
Thracian Chersonnese,—and her empire was 
extended on the east to Sinope and the coasts of 
the Euxine, and on the west to our beloved Thu- 
ria and the shores of Italy. 

The incorruptible integrity of Pericles, which 
was free from all taint of sordid interest or per- 
sonal gain out of public employment, at a time 
when every statesman and general in Greece 
was obnoxious to the suspicion of receiving open 
or disguised bribes, inflamed still more that ani- 
mosity of the rival party which was kindled by 
a selfish hatred of his policy, and by envy of his 
eminent success. But the malignant clamours 
of foul-mouthed demagogues, such as the bois- 
terous Cleon, Simmias, and the chattering Ce- 
phisodemus, more frequently arraigned his mea- 
sures, and impeded their execution. Nor did 
these unprincipled and turbulent levellers abstain 
from more direct and personal attacks upon Pe- 
ricles ; hoping by success to raise themselves to 
power and the opportunity of battening on the 
public pap, by the overthrow of the great states- 
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man, and the consequent anarchy of the Repub- 
lic. They were the interested and grovelling 
men who originated as the degrading watchwords 
of their party such maxims as that ‘to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils.’ ‘that the rich are the rob- 
bers of the poor, and that all property belongs to 
those who most need it,’ and who advocated the 
most chimerical and unjust measures under the 
hollow pretext of ‘extending the area of free- 
dom.’ By such men Pericles was several times 
impeached himself, but for forty years he main- 
tained his ascendancy, and during half that period, 
from the ostracism of ‘Thucydides, the brother-in- 
law of Cimon, till his own death, he governed the 
State withouta rival. He was more frequently, 
however, attacked by the insidious indictment 
of his friends. Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxago- 
ras were accused on the most frivolous grounds. 
Of these Aspasia was the only one whom the 
utmost efforts of Pericles could save from con- 
demnation: but Anaxagoras, by his advice, re- 
tired from Athens, availing himself of that prin- 
ciple of the common law which permits every 
person accused to refuse the jurisdiction of the 
Courts by going beyond their range. The fate 
of Phidias was more melancholy. He was con- 
demned and suddenly disappeared, being either 
saved by an obscure and nameless exile, or, what 
is more probable, cut off by disease or prison in 
the silence of adungeon. This was the return 


made by the vindictive and unreasoning jealousy 


of political warfare for those matchless works of 
art with which Phidias had adorned Athens. 
The charge of having embezzled a part of the 
gold intrusted to him for the statue of Pallas, 
was easily and signally disproved: but he had 
inserted the image of his patron and himself on 
the reliefs of the Parthenon, and this flimsy pre- 
text was employed as an excuse for his destruc- 
tion. Yet he had well merited for himself that 
immortality which he had conferred upon Athens. 

The partial success of these accusations tempt- 
ed the enemies of Pericles to venture a direct 
impeachment of himself. He was accused of 
having embezzled the public funds during his ad- 
ministration—a charge easily disproved both by 
the economy of his private life, and the rigid ac- 
curacy of his accounts :—and still more signally 
refuted, I have no doubt, since his death, by the 
condition of the estate which he has left behind 
him. There is one item, however, in his ac- 
counts which has prolonged the suspicion of his 
integrity. ‘Ten talents were entered as having 
been expended by him for necessary expenses. 
These you seem to suppose appropriated by 
himself ;—and yet the secret service money suc- 
cessfully employed in postponing the Persian 
war, by bribing Cleandrides and other influential 
persons at Sparta, might easily have amounted 





to a larger sum than this. Thus the war was 
deferred until Pericles, by skilful management, 
had rendered the resources of Athens adequate 
for the great struggle which he always foresaw. 

The war at last came—a war, which like the 
attack upon Samos and Megara, has been often 
attributed to unjust and erroneous pretences. 
The Comic poets assigned the origin of the for- 
mer wars to the national partialities and woman- 
ish vindictiveness of Aspasia, and to her influ- 
ence over Pericles: and the latter they referred 
to the anxiety of Pericles to escape an investiga- 
tion into his accounts. To give color to this 
statement, they invented a story which was suf- 
ficiently consonant with the arrogant character 
of the young and reckless Alcibiades, though ut- 
terly at variance with that of Pericles. To the 
same source should also undoubtedly be referred 
that dream of universal conquest, embracing in 
its visionary circle both Persia and Carthage, 
which I cannot believe to be very sincerely en- 
tertained by Pericles, though he may very prob- 
ably have contemplated the establishment by 
land and sea of the permanent hegemony of 
Athens over all the States of Greece. 

Before, however, proceeding to point out the 


real causes of the Peloponnesian war, you will 
_permit me for one moment to recal your atten- 


tion to the Samian and Megarian wars, and to 
the connection of Pericles with Aspasia. You 
have spoken too sharply, [ think, of that connec- 
tion, and have arraigned it at the bar of a phi- 
losophy which may be taught by Socrates, but 
very far transcends in its purity the ordinary sen- 
timents and practices, the laws and the religion 
of Greece. The immorality of that intercourse, 
too, appears trivial when compared with the 
scandalous commerce which is said to have pre- 
vailed between Cimon and his sister, Elpinice. 
I cannot conceive Aspasia to have had much influ- 
ence over the policy of Pericles, certainly not in 
regard to the wars I have mentioned. Samos 
was an equally valuable and desirable acquisi- 
tion for Athens, from her wealth, her navy, and 
her position, which commanded the Athenian 
dominions iv Thrace. She had refused the in- 
tervention of Athens, denied her supremacy, and 
raised the standard of rebellion. She was gov- 
erned by an oligarchy, and the oppressed Demus 
had joined with the deputies of Miletus in solic- 
iting the interference of Athens. Miletus was an 
ancient and favorite ally of Athens :—you know 
how singularly the Athenians manifested their 
attachment to her by the fine which they im- 
posed upon Phrynichus, for too vividly depicting 
her lamentable destruction by the Persians. The 
reduction of Samos was only a continuation of 
that policy which Cimon had marked out by his 
conquest of Scyros, Naxos, Thasos, &c., and 
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which Miltiades had indicated by his descent | 


upon Paros. In the second expedition against 
Samos was witnessed the unusual spectacle of 
the greatest of Tragic Poets, Sophocles, contend- 
ing in command of the Athenian fleet, with one 
of the most illustrious of Philosophers, Melissus, 
at the head of the Samian navy. 

The Megarian war naturally arose from prox- 
imity, ancient feuds, former possession, and po- 
litical revolution. The Megarid had once be- 
longed to Attica,—had always been claimed by 
her, and had recently been subject to her. An 
oligarchical revolution had withdrawn the Meg- 
arid from her authority. It afforded, moreover, 
too easy a passage for a Spartan invasion to be 
neglected when a Spartan war was hourly ap- 
prehended. But a few years ago, when the 
Lacedzmonians, under Pleistoanax, made an in- 
cursion into Attica, and Pericles performed that 
unequalled march from Eubea to meet him, he 
found the Megarians arrayed for battle along 
with the Lacedemonians; and from that time 
onward there had been frequent indications of the 
domination of the hostile faction, and of a dis- 
position to lend the arms of the State to Sparta 
for the destruction or humiliation of Athens. 
To all these causes of hostility must be added 
what you have assuredly forgot, the barbarous 
murder of the herald Anthemidorus, in flagrant 
violation of the universally recognized princi- 
ples of international law which occasioned the 
severe decree of the Athenians against Megara. 

Thus it is needless to go beyond these strong 
inducements to war to find a futile pretext in the 
caprices or vexations of Aspasia. Her influ- 
ence, so far as it extended, operated in the re- 
finement of the sensibilities, the sentiments, and 
the tastes of Pericles, by the electric fascination 
of female cultivation and female delicacy and 
grace. Nor was this influence confined to the 
range of her own charms and wonderful accom- 
plishments. In her house Pericles met the most 
brilliant and intellectual society that Athens 
could produce. It was there he was thrown 
into contact with Euripides and his friend Soc- 
rates—there he encountered genius of every shade 
and virtue of every party—while the grace, and 
beauty, and tact of his bewitchiug hostess mel- 
lowed all the varying lights into one harmonious 
brilliancy. Whatever we may think of the pri- 
vate morals of Aspasia, the beautiful Milesian 
was the queen and creator of all graces at Athens. 

Let us now return to the causes of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. These were deep-seated and 
ineradicable. From the time that Pericles had 
obtained an undisputed supremacy in Athens, he 
had mitigated. in a great measure, that ultra- 


natural consequence of party politics that they 
drive each of the conflicting parties into extreme 
measures. Parties exist merely by the mutual 
repulsion which they excite, and the partisan is 
necessarily forced by the attitude of his adversa- 
ries to press more exclusive and one-sided views 
than would be appropriate when the manage- 
ment of affairs might be confided to either party 
singly. When parties are nearly balanced in the 
State, the equilibrium of the balance can be pre- 
served ouly by this extreme opposition: but, woe 
to the nation! when the madness of party and 
the imbecility of the leaders carry the hostility 
and extravagance of the partisan into the exec- 
utive administration of affairs. This was a blun- 
der which Pericles was both too prudent and too 
generous to commit. When he had become, in 
a great measure, the sole director of the govern- 
ment by the ostracism of Thucydides and the 
death of Cimon, he abated much of the ultra- 
ism which had been excited in the heat of po- 
litical contention, and in the strife for the ascen- 
dancy of iiberal measures. THe was as anxious 
to prolong the peace with Sparta as Cimon had 
been to form a strict alliance with that power. 
The one labored for the ascendancy of the aris- 
tocracy at home, the other for the authority and 
security of the people. The one sought aid and 
influence against the Democracy; the other was 
anxious for a breathing spell to nurse the reve- 
nues, to discipline the armies, to equip the fleets, 
and to strengthen the alliances of his country for 
the struggle which he knew must ultimately 
come. The States of Athens and Sparta were 
linked to institutions which were diametrically 
opposed: the one was oligarchical and station- 
ary; the other was democratic and progressive. 
The one was the representative of the old Ionian 
or Pelasgian blood; the other was the head of 
the Dorians, by whom the Ionians in the Pelo- 
ponnesus had been oppressed, exiled, and re- 
duced to slavery. The bitter animosities of hos- 
tile races and antagonist institutions must ulti- 
mately break forth into a war of humiliation or 
extirpation. This Pericles well knew; and he 
sedulously lengthened the years of peace, in or- 
der that his native city might be prepared to come 
off victorious from the struggle. 

The war, which we had so long anticipated, 
did at length come, though barely half of the 
Thirty Years’ Truce had expired: but it found 
Athens ready for the crisis, and strengthened 
through the wisdom of Pericles, by her recent 
alliance with Corcyra and the navy of the Cor- 
cyreans. I have said nothing of the siege of 
Potidea, the decree against Megara, and the dis- 
sensions between Epidamnum, Corcyra and Co- 





democracy which he had sometimes found it ne- 
cessary to advocate against his rivals. Itis the 





rinth, which were alleged by the Peloponnesian 
Congress as the grounds for war. These were 
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mere pretexts; the true cause was hostility of tegrity, are powerless in the presence of the 
races and institutions, and reciprocal jealousies. dreadful visitation of heaven. How strikingly 
At home and in the colonies—every where the was this evinced at Athens! What a scene of 
war broke out atonce. Attica was invaded, but mingled violence and lust, rapine, murder, and 
the invasion produced only petty results, for the | brutality, polluted her gorgeous streets, and des- 
foresight of Pericles had secured behind the walls | ecrated her holy temples! The spirit of the Athe- 
of the city the wealth of Athens, and all her} nians was not merely broken by the remediless 
strength, except the forces that were employed | woe,—her stalwart soldiery was not only enfee- 
in protecting the colonies abroad, or in ravaging | bled and emaciated by disease—the ranks of the 
the coasts of the enemy. ‘The citizens, however, | citizens were not merely decimated, and the re- 
fretted and murmured at the masterly inactivity | mainder again thinned by the consuming pesti- 
of that policy, whose consequences they were | lence—but the moral tone of the people was 
not sufficiently provident to foresee. Who will| sapped and seduced by the intoxication of un- 
confine them to that prudent strategy now that ‘chastened crime, which was the fearful concomi- 
the mighty eloquence of Pericles is gone, and | tant of the dread messenger of Heaven. This 
silent the power of his voice in the angry com- | was the death-blow to Athens—this the opening 
motion when the people are to be restrained ? | out of the great deeps of corruption which have 
Even in the first campaign, and under the eye of | since flooded and macerated the nobler senti- 
Pericles, they rejected his warnings when they | ments of the people—this the irremediable blow 
saw the rich lands of Acharne despoiled by the | which has prostrated her glory by the ruin of her 
enemy. ‘The injuries inflicted by the Spartans| virtue. And would you attribute to the supposed 
in the first year of the war, were, however, more | dishonesty of one man the terrible chastisement 
than compensated by the booty acquired by the | which has been inflicted by the Gods? If the 
Athenian ficet from the shores of the Pelopon- | future should show that the virtues of the Athe- 
nesus. But, arrayed on the side of the enemy, nian p¢ople are steeped in lethargy, and their 
was the terrible armament of heaven. In the vices awakened to a monstrous activity, to this 
second year of the war came the Plague, which fearful source of contagion must it be principally 
spread from Ethiopia to the Hesperian sea, de- | referred, and not to Pericles. All that man could 
vastating and withering every land on which its | do to stay the progress of disease and vice he 
desolating foot rested. At Athens its virulence | did. Calm and serene in the midst of death, 
was aggravated by the dirt, and penury and | contagion, disorder, and the passionate menaces 
want, attendant upon the compression of such/ of the maddened and reckless multitude, he ap- 
multitudes within the walls of a single city. The) peared during this harrassing ordeal greater than 
people from the country who had been called | at any former period of his career. You know 
within the fortifications as soon as the Spartan|how he ministered to the sick,—how, when 
troops appeared on the frontiers, found but few | friends, and brothers, and sons, and parents had 
accommodations for this vast influx of strangers. | fled, Pericles stood like a heaven-seut minister 
The wealthier filled the vacant houses of the | of consolation by the bedside of the dying. You 
City and the Pireus; the masses of the poor) know how he tried in vain to rouse the apathy 
camped in the space contained between the long | of the publie authorities, and to kindle the torpid 





walls, and even spread over the accursed ground 
which lies below the Pelasgian battlements. 
When the pestilence suddenly broke upon this 
crowd of wretched paupers who were now with- 
out means as without occupation, (for the usual 
avocations of agricultural life had been taken, 
from them by the presence of the enemy, and | 
their confinement within the fortifications, ) dread- 
ful was the mortality which ensued. You were 
present throughout that terrible ordeal of afflic- 
tion, and therefore know better than I can pos- 
sibly do, the fearful gloom, and the heart-rending 
distress which accompanied the ravages of the 
Plague. Insecurity of life always produces dis- 
regard for its conservation: and when the only 
prospect is a tomb on the morrow, strange as it 
may seem, every vile passion of the human heart 
is allowed to rage without restraint, for the ordi- 
nary means of good order, tranquillity, and in- 





sense of duty and of right in the breasts of the 
people. His own sons fell victims to the Plague, 
nor did his fortitude yield to the weight of his 
private calamities until the death of his best be- 
loved, Paralus. Still his domestic sorrows did 
not interfere with the full discharge of his fealty 
to his country. He spared neither means, nor 
personal labour—and no fear for his own safety 
stood between him and the behests of patriotism. 
Beneath this terrible trial, and the corroding, 
harrassing anxieties incident to it, the health of 
Pericles gave way. How changed he was, by 
all accounts, at the commencement of the Third 
Year of the war from what he had been at the 
close of the first, when he pronounced that mag- 
nificent oration over the bones of those who had 
fallen as the first fruits of the sword! How 
changed too was Athens from that fair city 
whose glory and whose greatness he had then 
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portrayed with such glowing eloquence! But )|tracing the career and policy of Pericles, 1 have 
alas! how much more lamentably changed was | barely alluded to that wonderful eloquence by 
the character of the Athenian people themselves | which his power was acquired, prolonged and 
from that noble race of freemen which he had cemented. From the instructions of Tisias and 
then depicted! This was the fatal blow to the | Nicias I have made myself familiar, since I mi- 
policy of Pericles and the fortunes of Athens. ‘grated to Thuria, with the secrets of that magic 
But for this a steady prosecution of the plan art which at will rouses or subdues the feelings 
marked out by Pericles would have been psesh. let the multitude. But acquaintance with its 
ble; and, if faithfully carried out, must have ul-| mysteries has only heightened my admiration of 
timately resulted in the success of the Athenians. |the matchless oratory of Pericles. Art may 
Pericles himself never remitted his exertions, |make an Antiphon or an Andocides, but genius 
and, in the midst of the gloom and despondency and art united are required to produce a Peri- 
of his fellow-citizens, his genius shone forth with cles. Nor would these, perhaps, have sufficed. 
more than its wonted brilliancy and serenity. | You know how thoroughly in his case the orator 
In the second campaign the Spartans, encoun- /was the full incarnation and the brightest bloom 
tering no enemy, and fearing the pestilence which of all the physical, moral, and intellectual per- 
was but too terribly fighting their battles, retired ‘fections of the man. The faultless form, the 
after an incursion of forty days. On their re- commanding air, the handsome features, the 
treat, Pericles led a fleet of one hundred and graceful gesture, the fluency of utterance, the 
fifty vessels to Epidaurus and the coasts of the ‘charm of expression, the passionate fire, and the 
Peloponnesus, but was obliged to come home winning melody of his voice, only served as the 
without achieving much in consequence of the rich vesture to set off that elegance, terseness, 
re-appearance of the Plague in the army. On | and varied sublimity of thought and language, 
his return, the despair and the vacillating levity | which fused into its burning torrent the noblest 
of the Athenians prompted an embassy to Sparta | sentiments of the patriot and the largest wisdom 
to sue for peace; the eloquence of Pericles pre- | of the sage. His eloquence was the beautiful 
yented a repetition of this debasement, against | out-gushing of his feelings; and, as his sympa- 
which he had originally protested, but he was thies were always attuned in unison with the 
compelled to sacrifice himself, a willing victim, | greatness and glory of Athens, his rapid oratory 
to the popular discontent. He was deposed | was perfectly irresistible. He never appealed to 
from his command and fined. The fine was paid, | what was low or base in the Athenian mind, but 
and the people, soon feeling how little his ser-| always called into play whatever was noblest 
vices could be dispensed with, restored him to | and most generous in their character. Skilfully 
office. They had, however, by their base in- he poured his brea h over every chord of the hu- 
gratitude, signally evinced the degradation and | man heart, and swayed the passions of the peo- 
demoralization produced by the Plague; and|ple like the rising and falling of the wave. Their 
proved that the glorious career, contemplated by | hopes and their fears—their pity and their an- 
Pericles for the Athenians, was no longer within | ger—their love and their hate—ebbed and flowed 
the range of possible accomplishment. The |like the tides of the sea beneath the varying 
Gods in their mercy withdrew him from the spec- magic of his tongue. How boldly he rebuked 
tacle of his ruined labors. He had raised the | their arrogance or injustice! how dexterously he 
Athenians to superhuman greatness and glory ; ‘kindled their enthusiasm! how successfully he 
his world they destroyed, but they withdrew him | assuaged their fears! None ever listened to his 
from the painful sight of his ruined creation—| potent eloquence without yielding to its victory— 
ruined by a higher decree than his own. He “none ever returned from it without being for the 
died from the consequences of an attack of the |time a better and a nobler man than before. 
Plague—and, after forty years of brilliant power, | Every thing that was ignoble er unworthy the 
wielded for the best interests of his country, he | fame of Athens was swept away or consumed 
lies in his narrow sepulchre the proudest trophy | by the impetuous stream of indignant scorn which 
which death could raise over Athens—the no-| rolled on like a flood of molten lava. The whole 
blest production of that age, which was ennobled | man was changed, irradiated, and glorified by a 
by his presence, and which will be yet more glo- divine and queuchless enthusiasm as soon as he 
rified among posterity by being illustrated by his|aseended the Bema:—his whole appearance 
name. His last words are his true and best epi- | glowed with a brilliancy and power which were 
taph, and a triumphant reply to the unjustsneer| more than human :—and by some strange mag- 
of Socrates. netic sympathy he communicated the fire of this 
glorious transfiguration to every hearer. ‘T’he 
colour went and came on the cheeks of his au- 
You will have noticed that hitherto, while! dience—their blood curdled at the heart, or 
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throbbed and tingled through every vein—their 
breath was painfully retained, and at every pause 
a long-drawn respiration testified and relieved 
their intense excitement. Such was the Olym- 
pian of the Agora—such were the thunders aud 
the lightnings that he hurled from the Bema— 
and such the instrument of his success and 
power. 


Alas! for Athens, now that the wizard spells 
of the enchanter are mute forever! and that the 
mighty power which he acquired, and which he 
wielded with such graceful ease, has become the 
prey over which Cleon and Alcibiades, Pheax 
and Hyperbolus, and perhaps Andocides will 
contend. Can we hope for escape from the 


hands of such demagogues by the ascendancy of 


the good-natured timidity and well-meaning fee- 
bleness of Nicias—the wealthy and sluggish aris- 
tocrat? In such hands as theirs the power that 
was created for good may become the great in- 
strument of calamity and corruption. Who will 
dare like Pericles to tighten the reins upon pop- 
ular frenzy ? or what arm but his could force 
back the madness of an infuriate populace from 
the yawning abysses into which they were about 
to plunge? The car of Apollo will be usurped 
by some rash Phaethon—and when he is hurled 
headlong from his seat, unguided, unchecked, 
and unreined will plunge onwards the terrible 
coursers of popular fury. 


Woe unto Athens! for the statesman and pa- 
triot who is gone! He atyrant! He a Pisistratus ! 
who never brought a tear to the cheek of an 
Athenian citizen! whose power was but the ap- 
probation and reverence of an admiring people ! 
Ile, who never attained even the dignity of Ar- 
chon, and whose chief authority was the public 
conviction of his wisdom, his sagacity, his integ- 
rity, his justice, and his incorruptible patriotism! 
whose main instrument of power was the burn- 
ing eloquence which commended to the Athe- 
nians their own true interests, and won their af- 
fections, while it assured the assent of their un- 
derstanding! No! pure, and great, and good 


was Pericles. Light lie the dust on the grave of 


the glorious dead, who lived for Athens, who 
clothed Athens in glory and splendor, who re- 
tarded and gilded her decay, and full of years 
and of honors died in her service, when the Gods 
had decreed the destruction of her greatness. 
A thousand and a thousand years shall pass 
away before the second Phenix shall arise from 
his mouldering remains. 


* * * * * 
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HAZLITT. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


The great modification in criticism is that 
which has transformed it from a science to an 
art. The very term originally conveyed the idea 
of dissection and analysis, of a test applied to 
the different parts of a book or a picture where- 
by their comparative excellence might be duly 
judged. He wasa good critic who most quickly 
detected an error in perspective or syntax, an 
ill-measured line or an incongruous metaphor in 
poetry, or a defect in the logie of an argument. 
His office was ungracious, pedantic, often queru- 
lous. ‘To pry into abuses” was its end and 
aim. An almost gothic rudeness marked his in- 
vasion of the realms of taste; and he seemed 
actuated by the ignorant curiosity of the savage, 
when taking to pieces a work of genius, and 
mocking at what he deemed its faults. Then 
criticism, at best, was verbal, one-sided and nar- 
row; now it is liberal, generalized and compre- 
hensive; then it was merely destructive, now it 
is essentially creative; once the function of sec- 
ond-rate and disappointed authors, it has become 
the pride of the successful and the gifted; from 
a dry and technical catalogue of blemishes, it has 
grown into an eloquent exposition of the princi- 
ples of truth and beauty. The cause of this 
revolution is to be found in the more refined cul- 
tivation and humanity of the age. Reverence 
for the genuine emanations of wisdom, and sym- 
pathy with the higher developments of mental 
power, lie at the basis of the change. The lead- 
ing spirits of the century have united in advo- 
cating recognition in place of interference as the 
means of ascertaining the intrinsic value of ar- 
tistic and literary productions. Instead of a fa- 
cility in detecting microscopic errors, the quality 
now considered most important in the critic is 
that of placing himself in relation with the ar- 
tist and poet, entering into his experience, and 
prolonging the note first struck by his master- 
touch that it may go farther into the universal 
heart and linger more distinctly on the common 
ear. The influence of German literature, and 
the establishment of the English Reviews have 
tended greatly to promote this reformation. The 
former by appealing to human consciousness in- 
stead of abstract rules, elevates the criterion of 
excellence in works of art, from an external 
standard to an inward law. It has made evi- 
dent that knowledge alone, however extensive, 
is not the only requisite of appreciation,—that 
there is an intuitive criticism in which the indi- 
vidual heart has a share as well as the “ med- 
dling intellect ;” and that it is indispensable to 
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the complete enjoyment of any product of the 
mind that it shall be felt as well-as understood. 
Hence the authority of the elder critics is no 
longer infallible. We discriminate between their 
opinion of what they were capable of relishing, 
and what is beyond the sphere of their sympathy. 
Thus Dr. Johnson’s disparagement of Milton 
and Collins is unregarded ; while his parallel be- 
tween Pope and Drydenis yet esteemed for its erit- 
ical justice. Jeffrey’s original condemnation of 
Wordsworth has lost all significance, while his 
praise of Campbell and Scott—poets nearer his 
own idiosyncrasies, continues authentic. Per- 
haps the chief benefit which has resulted to Eng- 
lish literature from the advent of the “ Edin- 
burgh” and its rivals, next to the speedy annihi- 
lation of literary pretension, has been the daring 
tone and fearless spirit which were thence in- 
fused into our modes of thought and expression. 
While they operated like an electric shock upon 
elegant imbecility of style; they, at the same 
time, induced a bold scrutiny and hearty appre- 
ciation in criticism. The ferocious onset excited 
chivalrous sentiment. Talfourd put the soul of 
youth into his defence of the author of the Ex- 
eursion; and Coleridge lifted him to the aerial 
heights of contemplation for trial among his 
peers, and reversed the verdict of that lower | 
court which had proved itself so inadequate to 
the cause it assumed to judicate. 

Doubtless the change we have noted has led 
to extravagance. There is often an overstate- 
ment and special pleading in the brilliant essays 
of the Quarterlies. Each writer puts forth too 
much of his energy in one direction. Sydney 
Smith when he begins to ply his artillery of wit, 
is not satisfied with a “ palpable hit;” but goes 
on until he fairly demolishes an absurdity and 
knocks away every bulwark of cant and as- 
sumption. Macaulay, in his rhetorical enthu- 
siasm, loses sight of the discrimination which 
should guide the pen of criticism. He allows 
no redeeming trait or semblance of one to the 
character of Barére—and scarcely admits a 
human defect in that of Milton. Yet for such 
exaggerations the intelligent reader instinctively 
makes the needful allowance; and they do not 
essentially derogate from the vast superiority 
of modern criticism. The current literature of 
the day amply justifies the highest estimate both 
of its richness and vitality. How effectively 
has Carlyle illustrated the heroism of manly au- 
thorship, and the native power of true genins in his 
critical estimates of Johnson and Burns; Lamb 
the psychological interest of human life in his 
exposition of the old English drama; Hunt the 
epicurean delights of literature in his genial com- 
ments upon household favorites; Mackintosh the 


sketch of the progress of ethical philosophy ; 
Burke, Reynolds, Fuseli, Allston and Ruskin the 
principles of Art in its relation to the sense of 
the beautiful and the true in the nature of man! 
Such instances might be indefinitely extended. 
They sufficiently illustrate how noble, benign 
and vast has become the office of criticism ; how 
it is associated with the welfare not only of lit- 
erature and art, but with human progress and 
the advancement of truth. Such writers are 
rather interpreters between life and its artistic 
representation, between the mind and its divinest 
fruits,—nature and man, than critics. They 
bring an intellectual and moral sympathy to the 
illustration of genius akin to itself; a clear and 
direct perception to the countenance of truth as 
vivid, serene and reliable as its own expression. 
A kind of professional narrowness of purpose 
is, indeed, sometimes evident in many of the 
contributions to these famous journals by legal 
men. Jeffrey arraigns Swift with the judicial 
severity of a prosecuting officer and pleads the 
cause of his own poetic creed against some of 
the most gifted bards of the age with the shrewd- 
ness and ingenuity of a practised lawyer—a 
mode utterly at variance with themes and char- 
acters so far removed from the atmosphere of 
the tribunal. The most liberal and benignant of 
these critical writers is Mackintosh; his views 
were broad, his knowledge extensive and his sen- 
timents generous; but for candid, scholar-like 
disquisition, taking calmly into view the entire 
character and labors of the leading writers of 
the century, and sketching their career with 
‘truth and eloquence, the biographical essays of 
Lord Brougham are unsurpassed. Many of 
them are exemplars both of criticism and style. 
Gifford’s presumption and brutality has long 
since consigned him to the same rank as that of 
Dennis and other malignant deformers of ge- 
nius; while the oracular tone of the anonymous 
and the shameless unfairness of the partizan re- 
viewer, no longer exert that spell over public 
opinion, that once made young bards writhe and 
parliamentary ecrators tremble with impotent 
rage. The very extremes of critical abuse and 
laudation and the array of talent which the last 
fifty years has enlisted in literary discussions, 
| have been productive of wide enlightenment; and 
the spirit of justice and love, as well as the 
charm of wit and rhetoric, are now essential to 
the popularity of criticism. Hazlitt possessed 
in an eminent degree what we are inclined to be- 
lieve the most important requisite for true criti- 
cism—a great natural relish for all the phases of 
intellectual life and action. This quality atones 
for a multitude of deficiencies; for it admits the 
critic into the heart of his subject and makes 





successive theories of speculative minds in his 





him in earnest in its discussion. There is scarcely 
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a page of Hazlitt’s which does not betray the|which are overlaid by material life. We are 
influence of strong prejudice, a love of paradoxi- | conscious of the unity sae to — “ee to 
cal views and a tendency to sacrifice the exact| love—that the one illustrates the other and that 
truth of a question to ed effective turn of ex- | both are indispensable to the noblest criticism— 
pression. The exigencies of literary, and the | that which inhales the very atmosphere, seizes 
animosities of political life soon rendered his|on the elementary principles and discerns the 
temper irritable and his moods gloomy—a result | most distant relations of genius in art and litera- 
aggravated by an extremely sensitive tempera-|ture and action. 

ment and irregular habits, and to this we must | The boldness of Hazlitt is captivating. He 
refer a certain bitterness of tone and an occa-|seems persuaded that faint heart never won 
sional petulance and acrimony in his portraits of | truth any more than fair lady. In a measure 
contemporaries and even in those critical views | this intellectual hardihood is owing to his specu- 
of a more general kind, that were uttered on | lative turn of mind which ranged over books, 
paper at times of disease, misanthropy or need. | galleries of art, landscapes and society, with the 
Such drawbacks to the candor of almost any freedom and insight of an untrammelled thinker ; 
other writer, in a department of letters peculiar- | but, in part, also, it may be traced to early in- 
ly demanding tranquil and just investigation, | mes and ee “y ere is _— 
would be fatal to authenticity. Such, however, | favorable to habits of mental independence than 
was the native appetite for truth, such the in-|that of a youih whose family are identified with 
tense love of beauty, such the fine combination|a proscribed sect in polities or religion. ‘To 
of the sensuous, the imaginative and the purely | think for himself, to cherish and defend his opin- 
intellectual in the character of this remarkable | ions, to preserve the right of free judgment are 
man—that we know of no critic who so thor-| the first lessons impressed on his plastic mind. 
oughly imparted to others the sense of his own ‘Hazlitt’s father was a Unitarian clergyman and 
enjoyment of genius, and made known the pro- | the social circle familiar to his boyhood was 
cess of it, with such marvellous success. It is;made up of gifted dissenters. He was accus- 
to this we ascribe his popularity with the young, | tomed to hear grave discussions carried on with 
and the new spirit he infused into the criticism of spirit and intelligence, to dip into literature at 
the day—of the best school of which he is justly | random, to take solitary and thoughtful walks 
considered the founder. In adopting Hazlitt as | and to encourage introspective habits favora- 
a type of the critic, therefore, it is not because | ble to metaphysical discernment. ‘To this des- 
his opinions are always reliable, his judgment|ultory yet inspiring culture may be referred 
unbiassed and his taste immaculate ; but because, | many of his faults and merits—the lonely zeal 
on the whole, his appreciation of literature and | with — he clung yeaa ~- wa ad of 
art is more wide, discriminating and earnest} his youthful memories, the ardor of his literary 
than that of many who in certain particulars are | partiality and especially the aspirations after 
vastly superior. The latter trait is one of the | ideal perfection which — apr ea error 
rarest and most valuable. Formerly criticism | or perversity ever quenched. is chosen pur- 
implied the absence of enthusiasm,—a cool sur- | suit was that of painting, for which, through 
vey and patient nomenclature. Hazlitt and his ‘life, he manifested a singular love ; but his exec- 
fraternity demonstrate that the Way to compre-|utive power was so far below his conceptions, 
hend a work is to enjoy it and that just percep-| that after studying, for months in the Louvre, he 
tion is closely allied to sympathy. As we read | unwillingly abandoned the easel for the pen. 
the glowing tributes to the eloquence, poetry | We can readily understand how a man of such 
and artistic talent which Hazlitt has bequeath-| exquisite nervous organization and impassioned 


Sa 


ed,—follow his refined analysis of character 
and mark the subtle distinctions whereby he 
separates the resources of nature from the tricks 
of artifice ;—we forget his partiality and vindic- 
tiveness, his hap-hazard assertions and careless 
style in the delight of sharing in the keen relish 
and profound admiration of the painter, the bard 
or the orator, over whose gifts and graces his 
soul appears to brood with such exquisite plea- 
sure. We recognize the mystery of that vital 
genius that can make a world partake of its own 
existence; we awake to a fresh conception of 


nature should long for the tranquillity of art as 
the most available and healthful vent for his in- 
‘tense consciousness; and one of the most char- 
acteristic of his essays is that in which he so 
nobly compares the professions of artist and au- 
thor. This instinctive fondness for art was a 
great aid to Hazlitt as a critic. It clearly re- 
vealed to him the conditions of literary produc- 
tion, made more definite the boundary that di- 
vides real genius and mere skill in writing, and 
accustomed him to look at a poem, a speech or 





a play with reference to its tone as well as its 


the glory of mental triumphs and the blessed-| language, its spirit and truth to nature as well 
ness of those higher sources of gratification’ as its accuracy and cleverness. An analogy has 
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long been admitted to exist between the two vo-| mit that the shrines of genius would be neglect- 
cations ; both involve similar laws of expression | ed but for the priests before the altar, and the 
and principles of taste; and the advantage to &| streams of truth unfrequented did no angel of 
critic of literature of artistic knowledge may|sympathy trouble the waters. Paradise Lost 
thence be easily inferred. was only read by scholars until Addison point- 
The controversial experience of his youth and ed out its sublimities ; Carlyle and Mrs. Austin 
his intercourse in manhood with the most ac-'| | lintroduced German literature to the English; 
complished and original minds gave not only | Schlegel, revealed Shakspeare to Germany; a 
facility to his power ofexpression by enriching his lectureship was founded centuries ago to illus- 
vocabulary ; but induced quickness of inference, \trate Dante; and the spirit of our own age is 
discursive illustrations, and, especially, that| most significantly reflected in its criticism. 
pungent vigor and brilliancy that ofterrender his| A striking trait of the best modern criticism is 
lectures and essays a remarkable union of the | a certain re-productive intelligence that seems to 
colloquial and the didactic in style. ‘Thus, from | fuse into new and more impressive combina- 
the study of art, he derived the picturesque ele- tions the elements of every subject. The 
ment, and from society the genial vivacity which amount of positive information in the literary 
combine to give their peculiar life and freshness histories of Tiraboschi, Sismondi and other chro- 
to his criticisms. He dilates on an author ora niclers of national literature, of itself redeems 
painter as a living reality, and as though he had their critical labors from a secondary value; the 
just parted company with them, and not only | divergent streams of thought, the latent analogy 
carried away his mind full of their ideas, but his | of language. the gradual rise and progress of 
frame charged with their magnetism, which|the literary development of a race from the 
seems to glide from his fingers as he writes, and| crudest ballad to the most finished drama are 
scintillates with every dash of the pen. Hence) problems that involve a degree of research and 
the great individuality of his portraits, the fami-| philosophy which only the highest order of 
liar air of his communications, and the intimate minds can fully exercise. But even in the mi- 


companionship which his discussion of favorite | 
subjects evinces. 
The freedom of Hazlitt’s comments upon il 





ing authors both in the journals and lecture- 
rooms, has often given offence to delicate minds; 
his political antagonists have repudiated his au- 
thority with scorn; and men addicted to the 





| 


seem too much disconcerted by his intrepidity of | 


thought and style to endorse his claims to admi-| 
ration. ‘To these causes we ascribe the pomens 


what inconsistent reputation he possesses. It is 


the natural consequence of originality. If we! 


trace, however, the history of English criticism, 
we shall find that with Hazlitt began a new era; 


nor and isolated specimens of criticism—the off- 
spring of the modern review, we often find that 
the writer has explored carefully every available 
source of knowledge, and that his article not 
only sagaciously estimates the particular book 
under notice, but remoulds and revivifies the sub- 


ject itself by new facts, principles and illustra- 
merely artistic and timid phases of literature | 


tions blended, by an efficient rhetoric, into a mas- 
terly exposition. It is, therefore, unjust to sneer 
at the age as more critical than productive, be- 
cause the creative and analytical now unite their 
forces, and mutually give birth to discussions on 
society, art, literature and politics, which nomi- 
nally appear as criticisms—a word that has now 
quite eclipsed its original signification. Any 


and whatever may be our opinion of his esti-| volume of the British Essayists of the present 


mates of individual writers and artists, it must| 


be conceded that his method of treating their 
productions—that is, with fearless and sympa- 
thetic reflection—is an immense advance upon 
the prescriptive and technical course once in 
vogue. Indeed Hazlitt deserves to be consider- 
ed a reformer in criticism ; and at a period when 
this branch of literature has risen to such impor- 
tance, this implies no ordinary merit. The uti- 
lity of appreciative minds is seldom recognized ; 
to interpret is thought to demand far inferior 
powers than to create ; and yet when we reflect 
that works of genius demand a concentrated 
attention which only thinkers can bestow ; when 
we remember how dull are the sensibilities of 
the multitude and how absorbed they are with 
the immediate and the temporary—we must ad- 


century will justify the scope thus assigned to the 
office of critic. Each seems to have completely 
grasped a particular subject and become its re- 
cognized expositor. ‘Thus Southey has illustra- 
ted Methodism, and Stephens Catholicism, with 
the knowledge of theologians, and the liberality 
of philosophers. At no period, indeed, have so 
many enlightened minds attained a disinterested 
position; and hence the freedom and spirit of 
popular criticism. 

There is one characteristic of the genuine critic 
apt to be disregarded by superficial inquirers, yet 
absolutely essential and possessed by Hazlitt in 
an eminent degree. It is that psychological ten- 
dency and habit of introspection through which we 
become cognizant of the operations of the mind 
and the influence of nature and literature, art 
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and life on the soul. Thus criticism includes 
philosophy, and the appreciation of books a 
knowledge and love of humanity. This requi- 
site is usually superseded by extensive erudition; 
and Hazlitt’s lack of great scholarship was a 
benefit to him in this regard. Few authors more 
clearly discussed the just relation of thought to 
action. With all his passionate love of talent, 
whether manifested in a poem or on the stage, 
by an orator or an Indian juggler,—in the lines 
of the burin or the fresco-painting of an old mas- 
ter,—Hazlitt perfectly understood the compara- 
tive worth of the practical and the imaginative, 
of physical enterprise and artistic skill. Thus 
he frequently frets, like the meditative prince, at 
his own want of aptitude for affairs, and laments 
that aspiration, heroism and the instinct of reform 
should “lose the name of action;’ asserts that a 
happy man with a good digestion never writes po- 
etry, and that a peasant girl collecting stones in a 
field, is a more harmonious being than a nervous, 
brain-weary author speculating upon life instead | 
of enjoying it. In this vein he is often paradox- 
ical; yet the freedom it indicates from the nar- 
rowness and egotism of authorship, proves a 
wider range of observation and a larger sympa-| 
thy than generally belong to the professed lit-| 
erary critic. Hazlitt’s admiration of Napoleon 
is equal in degree, though different in kind, to 
that he cherished for Shakspeare ; and the home- 
ly truth to nature in Hogarth gave him as keen, 
though a diverse enjoyment as the splendid col- 
oring of Titian. This universality does not spring 
exclusively from a catholic taste ; it is rather the 
fruit of an introspective mind. At the outset of 
his career, he wrote a treatise on “The Princi- 
ples of Human Actions.” His metaphysical in- 
sight was quite as remarkable as his eye for the 
picturesque; and to the vigilant watch over his 
own mental experience—to the study of his own 
consciousness as affected by passion, truth and 
intellectual agencies, he owes, in no small de- 
gree, that nicety of view, and clearness of im- 
pression, which he so eloquently unfolds. In- 
deed, “thinking too precisely” is the cause of 
most of his errors in opinion and much of his 
unhappiness asa man. It is not surprising that 
he sometimes looked with envy on the absorbing 
career of the statesman and the soldier. There 
is such athing as anatomizing the soul, by an ex- 
cess of reflection and sensibility; and no thought- 
ful reader can peruse the Liber Amoris of Haz- 
litt without the deepest pity—realizing how the 
very superiority of a man’s nature may occasion 
his greatest infelicity by the exaggerated feeling 
that imagination and sentiment cast around un- 
worthy objects. In its healthier action this met- 
aphysical tendency proved an inspiration. Toit 











we owe the masterly analysis of “Shakspeare’s 


Characters”—which though ostensibly dramatic 
criticism, is, in point of fact, a work on the phi- 
losophy of life and human nature—more sug- 
gestive and legitimate than many approved text- 
books on the subject; the striking portraits in 
the “Spirit of the Age” and many of the dis- 
tinctions pointed out in the criticisms on the 
English Poets and Novelists are referable to the 
same qualities. It impelled him also to record 
his personal impressions of gifted men, to note 
the conversation of Northcote, and to analyze, 
with so much zest and acuteness, the pleasure 
derivable from the Fine Arts. 

The very subjects of his critical essays amply 
prove this remarkable versatility. “A Portrait by 
Vandyck” suggests pages of analytical comment 
and eloquent description. ‘ Persons One Would 
Wish To Have Seen,” unfolds a theory of social 
affinity equally marked by liberal feeling and indi- 
viduality of taste. In one paper he explains the 
scholar’s reserve and in another the promptitude 
and tact of the man-of-the-world; now defines 
the philosophical, and now the practical charac- 
ter; here re-produces the delight Poussin expe- 
rienced in painting a landscape, and there the re- 
morseful horrors which unnerved Macbeth. The 
idiosyneracies of the actor, the poet, the artist, 
the orator and the theorist were as familiar to 
him as the materials in his laboratory to the 
chemist. He delved amid the elements of hu- 
manity and tested them in the crucible of thought 
and by the fire of imagination. He never forgot 
that nature and genius are primal, exhaustless 
and divine; and was not to be kept from the in- 
timate enjoyment of either by the conventionali- 
ties of life, or the authority of learning. Wher- 
ever they appeared—in the literature of the past, 
or the gifts of a contemporary, in books or on 
canvass, in the sparkle of an evening colloquy, 
or the full tide of parliamentary eloquence—in 
character or form, sound or color, in felicity of 
language or originality of ideas—Hazlitt wel- 
comed them with cordial zeal and held them up 
to intelligent admiration. In spite, therefore, of 
minor defects of taste, unjustifiable prejudice 
and hasty opinions, he enacted the part of an 
appreciative mind on a broader scale and with 
greater efficiency than any of the English critics. 

The most common error in criticism is exclu- 
sive reliance on knowledge. Thus many per- 
sons imagine they wholly comprehend a statue 
when they have mastered its anatomical details ; 
and while the spectator of poetic sympathies is 
lost in wonder at the expression of the Apollo 
Belvidere, the merely scientific observer is intent 
upon discovering a want of proportion in its ex- 
tremities. Knowledge is only a part of the crit- 
ic’s preparation. It is, indeed, a desirable en- 
lightenment to be informed that “in the group 
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of the Laocoon, the breast is expanded and the 
throat contracted to show that the agonies that 
convulse the frame are borne in silence ;” but 
whoever stops here and has not the capacity to 
enter into the moral significance of the work, 
derives but an inadequate idea of its meaning. 
Neither is a readiness to discover faults any test 
of critical ability well understood. It has been 
justly said that “ we only work our way into ex- 
cellence by being imprisoned in defects.” It re- 
quires no great discernment to perceive that 
Shakspeare often commits gross errors of taste, 
but it needs a great soul to appreciate his vast 
humanity; hundreds are offended by the sternness 
of Dante where one really feels his noble dignity ; 
the most superficial rhymer can be annoyed at 
the conceits of Petrarch, while the genuine sen- 
timent requisite to enjoy his sonnets, is extremely 
rare; every one perceives that Alfieri's style is 
severe, but few that it is also sublime; Richter’s 
heart-wisdom is as characteristic as his want of 
method and congruity ; and it is easier to be dis- 
gusted with the vanity of Rousseau and Lamar- 
tine than to thoroughly apprehend the poetry of 
their minds. It is characteristic of Hazlitt to 
blend cordial eulogy with judicious fault-finding, 
and to look at a subject in its relative and abso- 
lute qualities. 

To realize how needful is a just enlistment of 
the sympathies, as well as a calm exercise of 
judgment based on knowledge, in the highest 
criticism, we must remember that works of real 
genius appeal to the soul—to the entire con- 
sciousness; and if the intellect and the memory 
alone respond, it is obvious that the criticism is 
incomplete. Allston says of an artist, that “he 
bore the attack of his assailants with the equa- 
nimity of one who well knew that the ground he 
stood upon was not the quicksand of self-love.”’ 
A great truth is implied in this fact;—that genu- 
ine appreciation is somewhat akin to love—a 
kind of voluntary self-abnegation ; and that pride 
of opinion must be renounced and the subject 
fill the heart as well as the mind of the critic. 
“Love,” says Shakspeare, “lends a precious 
seeing to the eye.”” When thus inspired our very 
senses appear renewed. Not a latent grace, or 
significant hint, or moral charm is lost upon us. 
Our attention is fairly aroused, our perception 
quickened; we follow every note of the singer, 
detect every line and hue of the landscape and 
consciously receive every image and sentiment 
of the bard. ‘The longer you live,” said Go- 
ethe, ‘the more you will see how few men are 
capable of understanding the law of a produc- 
tion.”” Objective and merely technical criticism 
always gives evidence of this; yet we see men 
of excellent sense in practical things, absurdly 
applying the same canons of taste to Pope and 





| Werdeweets, Racine and Shakspeare. Com- 
‘mon sense and the sense of beauty are totally 
different endowments; and when one usurps the 
office of the other the effect is pitiable. Both 
are indispensable to the true critic. They were 
unusually blended in Hazlitt and gave him both 
insight and catholicity. 

A comprehensive turn of mind is not less im- 
portant to the critic than a lively sense of cor- 
rectness in detail. Without it he can scarcely 
estimate the influence of the age of a writer or 
artist upon his genius. There is. indeed, a spe- 
cies of criticism that is purely historical—such 
as the elaborate works of Hallam, Mensel, and 
others; and the light thrown by these disserta- 
tions upon philosophy and the intellectual pro- 
gress of the race, show how extensive are the 
relations of the critical art. Modified as this is by 
individual peculiarities, it yet touches the entire 
horizon of life as revealedin history. Pictures of 
the manners, a reflection of the spirit, or an em- 
bodiment of the learning of an epoch, such as 
the master-pieces of literature usually contain, are 
intelligible only by the collateral aids of science 
aud history. Thus it often requires a union of 
scholarship and acuteness, of mental sympathy 
and vigorous reflection to attain the highest and 
most profound criticism. Ulrici, Foscolo and 
other gifted men have won admiring laurels in this 
field of labor. The less philosophical, but equally 
genial exercise of the art by special critics of the 
day, is more tinged by individual temperament 
and culture. ‘Thus the animal spirits of Wilson, 
the classic taste of Landor, the metaphysical 
tendency of Coleridge, the religious opinions of 
John Foster, and the eclecticism of Brougham, 
give a peculiar character to their critical esti- 
mates. It is common to speak of this kind of 
writing as ephemeral; yet we believe its noblest 
specimens will outlive all but the highest class of 
fictions and many of the merely fluent historical 
narratives at present so renowned. Next to the 
auto-biography of original men, there is no legacy 
so precious to ardent and discerning minds, as 
their recorded thoughts and sentiments in refer- 
ence to works of human genius, which are a com- 
mon and perpetual inheritance, and a nucleus 
for the noblest sympathies of all generations. 

The scope of Hazlitt’s mental sympathies was 
remarkable when we consider the tenacity of his 
opinions. So fixed are the tastes of most wri- 
ters, that we can usually predict their critical ap- 
titudes with certainty. Indeed the editor of a 
successful modern review, knows exactly which 
member of his literary circle will do full justice 
to each especial work ; and we recognize a natu- 
ral adaptation on the part of most authors to cer- 
tain departments of criticism ; it is, to take an in- 
stance near home, quite appropriate for Channing 
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to have illustrated the character of Fenelon, 
and Dana the acting of Kean. Where mere 
verbal details are to be sifted, a writer like Cro- 
ker is available; but the memoirs of an old painter 
would elicit more genial comment from Mrs. 
Jameson. ‘There is no branch of authorship to 
which division of labor has been more wisely ap- 
plied than that of criticism. Yet we sometimes 
find a critic who not only appreciates widely di- 
verse kinds of literature, but accepts the desira- 
ble and repudiates the offensive in each. This 


| authors, artists and characters he loves, is not a 
piece of conventional formality; nor is it done 
| merely with intelligence and tact, but with an 
‘ardor that warms the sympathies, and a direct- 
ness that compels recognition. 








is the true distinction between prejudice and 
opinion; in nearly all but philosophical minds the 
former overlays and hinders the formation of the 
latter. The genuine critic, however, while con- | 
demning the misanthropy of Byron, none the less 
warmly appreciates his intensity ; though cloyed | 
by the dulcet numbers of Metastasio, is yet fully | 
sensible of his lyric melody; if disgusted with | 
the meretricious in Moore, at the same time en-| 
joys his musical triumphs over the harshness of | 
our vernacular. ‘To understand how complete | 
was the scale of Hazlitt’s judgment, and how, if | 
needful, it could modify his enthusiasm, we have | 
only to compare the exuberant tone and freshness | 
of his account of a “first acquaintance with 
poets,” with the cool estimate he afterwards 
placed upon intellectual pleasures, in asserting 
that—“ we put that which flutters the brain idly, 
for a moment, in competition with nature which 
exists everywhere and lasts always.” ‘The cause 
of his frequent disparagement of literary labors 
and success, however, is often to be found in the 
fact that circumstances made that a necessity to 
him which should only have been a recreation. 
Hazlitt reading a favorite author on a summer 
day in an inn, or spontaneously writing his earn- 
est tributes to the beauty and eternal worth of 
genius, is one thing; and Hazlitt drawn bya 
pitiless journalist from a haunt of dissipation, 
and spurred by want and what is “set down in| 
the bond” to write, is quite another. An obvi-| 
ous reason for a certain ultraism that pervades | 
his articles, is a want of elasticity or rather gaiety | 
in his nature. ‘To be effective he must be seri-| 
ous. Utterly destitute of humor, although keenly | 
alive to genuine wit, he treated everything grave- 
ly, and hence was apt to exaggerate whatever 
view he espoused. We consider this fault aton- | 
ed for, however, by the superior vigor which a| 
thoughtful and earnest spirit always imparts to | 
every discussion. Whena voluntary critic, Haz- | 
litt’s relation to his subject was vital; his genius, 
though sometimes fitful, was never languid. “ It) 
is a very good office,” we are told, “one man | 
does another when he tells him the manner of| 
his being pleased.” And this is an office which 
no English critic has discharged with the ability 
of Hazlitt. His introduction of readers to the 
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’Mid the sparkling waves of the distant West, 
Where the sun sinks down to his evening rest, 
And his parting beams o’er the waters play, 
Like a god’s bright smile from the realms of day, 
Oh! never beheld by mortal eyes— 

A cloudless and beautiful country lies. 


That unknown land!—it sometimes seems, 
That | tread its shores in my pleasant dreams, 
I have heard the song of its wild birds free, 

In their notes of thrilling melody, 

I have felt the breath of its scented breeze, 
Murmuring, like music through drooping trees, 
And marked sweet faces that flitted by— 
Sunny and warm as their own bright sky. 


*T'was a joy to pause by the Lake’s green side— 
And gaze far dowa in the purpling tide, 

Where Niaiads twined their golden hair— 
Gently laved by the waters, clear— 

And mysterious murmurs filled the air, 

From viewless beings hovering near— 

Whose voices were soft as a lute’s faint tone— 
Like a magical spell to the ’rapt ear borne. 


Those whispered strains float by me now— 
Those pleasant winds still cool my brow— 

I inhale the sweet incense of countless flowers, 
Whose perfume ariseth from verdant bowers,— 
O! all that we dream of the lovely and fair, 
Reposeth in sunshine and gladness there. 


Methinks when wild Fancy hath mounted high, 
And lent to the mortal a spirit’s eye, 

I have traced in that shadowy clime of bliss, 
Fair forms once twined ’round my heart in this,— 
Their eyes beamed on me with love so pure, 
That it blooms alone on that Heavenly shore. 
Bright, bright was the glance of each liquid ray, 
But Passion and Pride had lost their sway— 
Earthly feeling had passed away, 

Save the warm delight of its holier part, 

The deathless love of a truthful heart. 

*Tis sweet to know, when the heart grows cold, 
And the years of a wearisome life are told— 
When the thin blood courseth, chill and slow, 
And the soul is o’ershadowed with heavy wo, 
That the Pilgrim of Earth may find a rest, 

In the beautiful Isles of the ever-Blest. 


P. H. H. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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AN EXCURSION IN IRELAND. 


MADE DURING LAST AUTUMN BY A YOUNG AMERICAN, 


Reader, if you have a map of Ireland at hand, 
you had better take it up and follow me asI make 
the circuit of the Emerald Isle as far as Dublin, 
and you will see that I have accomplished a 
great deal in sight-seeing for the short time I 
have been engaged at it. On Friday the 7th of 
September, at seven o’clock in the morning, we 
took the public mail-car, an open vehicle drawn 
by two horses, for the town of Tralle twenty 
miles, and the town of Farbat forty miles—the 
last situated on the banks of the Shannon. Our 
journey lay through a very uninteresting and 
poverty-stricken country; the land every where 
seemed to be neglected. I have been endeavor- 
ing to satisfy my mind with regard to the causes 
of this blight, which seems to show itself all over 
Ireland. Iam inclined to think that it is owing, 
in a great measure, to the system pursued of let- 
ting out land upon short leases,—in other words 
the oppression of tenants by the proprietors of 
the land. These last have, for hundreds of 
years, been in the habit of letting their lands 
on small leases; and, when the farmer has im- 
proved the land and the former lease expires, it 
has been the practice to demand an exhorbitant 
price for the renewal of the lease, or force the 
tenant to quit possession. This practice has 
naturally brought in the end evil consequences ; 
the farmer reasons well when he says that so 
long as the system of short leases continues and 
long leases are refused, he will not bestow his 
toil and labor in the improvement of land, from 
which he is liable at the end of his labors to be 
ousted ; and the consequence is that, while the 
proprietor, who generally spends his time in 
England, is amusing himself, his property is 
going to ruin, till at last he finds himself, as well | 
as his neighbors who have pursued the same 
course, absolutely bankrupt—which is the con- 
dition of most of the landed proprietors of Ire- 
land at this present time. But you may ask if 
this is not an evil which should have cured itself? 
in other words, if the proprietor found that he 
was going to ruin with the system of short leases, 
why has he not adopted that of long leases? 
To this it may be replied—first, that a greater 
part of the land is forbidden, by the terms of the 
grant, to be leased on long terms; and, second, 
that the proprietors, most of them, are extrava- 
gant in their habits, constantly pressed for mo- 
ney, and the system of short leases i. e. the 
power they have of raising the price of new 
leases on their tenants—gives them for the mo- 
ment more ready cash: although, in the end, as 





the result now shows, they find that while they 
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were saving at the spigot of the barrel they have 
been losing at the bung-hole. Again, there is a 
system of under-letting practised all over the 
country, which has proved bad in its results. The 
original lessee has had leases under him; he 
leases to the laborer a patch of ground large 
enough to plant his yearly supply of potatoes ; 
upon this crop the poor laborer lives the year 
out; he feeds his family with it, and with it he 
pays his rent to his lessor. Of course when the 
potatoe crop fails the laborer and his family have 
no means of living; they are turned out of their 
huts and left by the road-side to die of hunger! 

The country in which Tralle is situated, is in 
a very deplorable state; the poor rates are now 
ten shillings to the pound; and, as you may well 
suppose, it is ruining even those who have prop- 
erty. A gentleman, seated at my side on the 
car, told me that he saw twenty tons of hay sold 
not long ago for £15 to pay poor rates, and a 
horse worth in ordinary times £10 sold for three 
shillings ! 

The same gentleman informed me that emi- 
gration to the United States would be greater 
than ever next year, that the best farmers in the 
country were preparing to leave, and that at this 
time Irishmen knew more of America than of 
England. 

In the afternoon we reached the village of 
Sardieu, a collection of fishermen’s huts on the 
banks of the Shannon. We here engaged a boat 
to take us across the river to Kilrush, having 
changed our purpose of visiting Tarbat. We 
were obliged to wait an hour for the tide to al- 
low our getting off; this hour we occupied in 
visiting a very old ruinous abbey near by—Dis- 
locton abbey. We found the old ruin a very fine 
one, and one of the Gothic windows in good 
preservation. The interior was, however, loath- 
some in the extreme, being literally filled with 
human skulls and bones, and pieces of coffins. 
These bones I doubt not had been bleach- 
ing there for centuries. On our return I visit- 
ed one of the Irish cabins near the shore, and 
found a woman, the mother of three children, 
boiling sea-weed for supper. She told me 
that sea-weed was all that she and her family 
had to live upon. She stated also that the 
“Relief” occasionally gave her a little Indian 
meal, but that she had nothing to count upon 
from one day to another. I left the cabin, and 
soon met a boy who asked for a half penny, and 
told me that he had eaten nothing but raw cab- 
bage since the evening before. Another cabin I 
entered and found a woman weeping because 
she had nothing to feed her children with. We 
at last got off in our fishing smack and sailed 
over the Shannon nine miles to Kilrush, passing 
on our right one of the famous “round, stone 
towers” which are to be met withall over Ireland, 
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but of which tradition even gives no history as|was on the chief road for travel. 


to the origin. On our way over the river I asked 


Half way to 
Moher we stopped to rest our horses, and took the 


one of the boatmen how the Irish prepared their | occasion to visit one of the union work-houses 
meal? “Sure yir hinor,” he replied, “ there’s | at Willtown Malbey. We were very kindly re- 


many of them who are glad to eat it raw.” 

I have been agreeably surprised to find the 
people so temperate. Nearly every man we 
have employed had taken the pledge from Father 
Mathew. 

I have some words to write about the police 
of Ireland. They are the finest body of men I 
have seen. They are all intelligent young men; 
they are dressed as soldiers, in a very neat uni- 
form of green. It is said that the whole police 
force in Ireland amounts to 20,000. In each vil- 
lage there is a barracks for them, and they are 
to all intents and purposes soldiers, carrying 
muskets, &c. 

We arrived at Kilrush about six in the even- 
ing, and took a car for Killkel, which village we 
reached about nine o'clock. 

Saturday, 8th.—We were up very early, and 
took a walk about the cliffs of Killkel. This is 
a pretty village upon the Atlantic, and is a great 
resort during the summer months for those in 
quest of sea bathing and sea breezes. It is to 
Ireland what Newport is to the United States. 
We found the beach and rocks lined with bathers 
of both sexes, making their morning ablutions 
and presenting a very animated sight. At ten 
we took a car for Ross Bay, about 15 miles, to 
visit the natural bridges to be seen there. These 
bridges are certainly one of the “ wonders” of 
Ireland. It would seem that some strong effort 
of nature had literally broken out of the solid 
cliff or rock a passage for the sea. The arch of 
one of the bridges I should say was fifty feet 
high, and so perfect is one of them that on look- 
ing at it you might suppose it a beautiful piece 
of masonry—the stones seeming to fit to each 
other as if secured by cement. The material 
that forms the cliffs, which bind this part of the 
Emerald Isle, looks like trap-rock or slate, and, 
in the formation of the bridges, you see that the 
veins which run through the rock are waving, 
and have the appearance of being at one time a 
molten mass. On our return from Ross, we 
stopped to visit an old castle built by the Danes. 

Sunday, 9th.—Instead of going to a Catholic 
chapel, we determined to continue our journey. 
We took a car at seven in the morning for the 
cliffs of Moher—our drive being along the At- 
lantic coast twenty-six miles, (the Irish mile is 
longer than the English—the proportion is as 
fourteen to eleven.) The country did not ap- 
pear to be in so destitute a condition as that 
passed through the day before, but yet bad enough 
inallconscience. Ido not think we passed three 
respectable looking houses on our route, and this 


ceived by the matron who accompanied us over 
the building. There was a degree of neatness 
throughout the institution which I little expected 
to find—indeed nothing could exceed it. The 
ventilation was admirable. About five hundred 
boys were inmates of this work-house, all of 
whom were comfortably clad, and appeared to 
be healthy. Indian meal is the food they eat 
exclusively, and the matron told me that while it 
can be procured at a cheaper rate it is consider- 
ed more nourishing and healthy than potatoes. 
These work houses are calculated to have a 
good effect upon the rising generation of Ire- 
land. Instead of remaining in ignorance, the 
children who are taken in at the institution are 
taught the first rudiments of education. While 
we were making our visit the superintendant of 
the working-houses of the District, (a Mr. Nash,) 
introduced himself to us and was very attentive 
in causing us to see every thing connected with 
the institution; and, after we had seen all that 
was to be seen, he insisted upon our going home 
with him to refresh ourselves with a glass of 
| wine—an invitation which we accepted, and ac- 
companied him to his cottage, where we met his 
accomplished lady and daughter, a very gentle 
girl, who had just arrived from Limerick, where 
her father at times resides. We passed a very 
pleasant hour at the cottage, and were urged to 
spend a day withour hospitable Irish friends—the 
young lady even promising usa pic-nic for the next 
day, if we would consent to remain with them. 

At the work-house we met the chaplain, a 
true sen of Erin, who, when he learned that I 
was from the U. 8S., wished all of us to come 
and dine with him. He was full of America, 
‘‘wished Ireland belonged to it,” &c., and de- 
sired much a few hours talk with me—“ to speak 
the feelings of every Irishman in the country.” 
The matron also was equally enthusiastic about 
America, and said that she lived in the hope to 
save enough out of her salary, (£3 a year,) to 
finally reach the “blissed country.” The poor 
rates in this country, (Clare,) are six shillings 
and eight pence to the pound. 

From here we pushed on to Lahinch, another 
village on the Atlantic coast, and then drove on 
to the eliffs—the cliffs of Moher. 

On our way to the cliffs we passed the estate 
of Cornelius O’Brien, Esq., (or as Pat the dri- 
ver called it “‘Corney O’Brien”) one of the mem- 
bers for the county. This is the finest estate I 
have seen since I left Kilkenny; the houses of 
the tenants seemed to be in very good condition, 
and all this is owing, I understand, to the kind- 
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ness an liberality of the proprietor, who. unlike | 
most Irish landlords, lives upon his estate. Here 
the good results of long leases is clearly percep- 
tible; here we could see that the occupants of 
the cottages took an interest in the soil they lived 
upon, and here, looking back upon the waste be- 
hind us, we saw the evil under which all Ire- 
land was groaning. The mansion of Mr. O’Brien 
is very fine, recently erected, and built after the 
old Saxon castellated style of building. On ap- 
proaching the cliffs we were struck with his 
generosity in erecting at his own expense a fine 
stone carriage house for the accommodation of 
visitors to the cliffs, and in making, by means of 
a fine walk, the ascent to the cliffs more easy. 
On the brow of the eliffs the same liberal hand 
has erected a beautiful stone castle for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. But of the cliffs them- 
selves. ‘There is a grandeur in them that I have 
not found elsewhere. Breasting the Atlantic | 
they rise perpendicularly to the height of near 
600 feet, as if alone designed to put a limit to 
the mighty ocean; and, as wave upon wave, 
“mountain high,” comes dashing up against 
their bold front, and you stand upon their brow, 
you cannot but feel that “it is God’s work, and 
marvellous in our eyes.” We returned to La- 
hineh, where we dined, and there took a fresh 
horse for Gort, 30 miles beyond, reaching the 
small town of Corofine about six in the evening. 
Here we stopped a quarter of an hour. I enter- 
ed into conversation with some farmers collected 
together near the Inn, and learned from them 
that one hundred able bodied farmers had left 
this town for America the last spring, and that the 
country was being drained of its best people. 
We met here the schoolmaster of the town, a 
protestant; he told me that I could form no idea 
of the poverty of this District—that hundreds 
were now dying of hunger, and that many could 
not leave their huts because they had not a rag) 
to cover their bodies! We drove on—passing 
several miserable kennels, where we left some 
bread with which we had provided ourselves with 
before leaving Corofine, and received an heartfelt 
“God speed you safe home”—* may the Al-| 
mighty bless you,”’—*“ may our Lord protect you” | 
from the poor creatures whose sufferings we for 
a moment had relieved. 

The country now became wild and rocky, and 
as night came over us it looked very “ pokerish.” 
To add to the désagrémens of our journey, our 
driver, who had never been on the road before, 
lost his way and instead of reaching Gort at 
half past nine o’clock, as we expected, we did 
not arrive till after midnight. 

Monday, 10th.—Gort is a considerable town— 
the seat of Lord Gort, who they say has run 
through nearly all his property. There are two 








fine dragoon companies stationed here. This is 
about all I can say of Gort, for I only jumped 
from my bed to the coach which was to take us 
to Galway. We left Gort at nine in the morn- 
ing in the mail-coach which had just arrived 
from Ennis. When the coach drove up to the 
hotel, an anxious looking Paddy approached it, 
and addressing the guard on the coach box he 
enquired, “has yir hinor come from Ennis this 
morning ?” 

“Yes,” was the gruff reply of the English 
guard. 

“Has yir hinor seen a red cow on the road 
this morn? sure I’ve lost one.” You must know 
that Ennis is about thirty miles from Gort. 

The appearance of the country seemed to im- 
prove a little as we left Gort and approached 
Galway. The women we met on the road were 
all dressed in red flannel skirts, a style of cos- 
tume peculiar to this partof Ireland. Wereach- 
ed Galway about noon, and at once took a walk 
about the town—the dirtiest hole I think I was 
ever in. Except for the fine stone docks here, 
and the discovery now and then of an old house 
of Spanish architecture, disclosing the Spanish 
origin of the town, Galway is uninteresting to 
a degree. Extensive fisheries of herring seem 
to be carried on here. An hour was enough 
for Galway and we took a car for Ballynahinch 
Castle about forty miles further on. We were to 
pass through Connemara, the wildest country in 
all Ireland, and we found it wild indeed. High 
mountains and hills encompassed us on all sides, 
and we drove along the margin of lake after 
lake, some of them very beautiful and pictur- 
esque. These lakes abound in salmon and trout, 
and our driver told us that we might fish from 
our car and soon catch enough for our dinner. 
There is, however, hardly a tree to be seen 
throughout this wild extent, and except the 
heather and the fern but little signs of vegetable 
life. And what shall I say of the condition of 
the people we have been amongst this afternoon ? 
Words can give you but a faint idea of the mis- 
ery we have here beheld. All along the road we 
passed roofless cottages or cabins, where the 
landlord had burnt the roof over the heads of 
his non-rent-paying tenants in order to force 
them to leave the land; and near by each cot- 
ter’s ruin we saw the poor tenants occupying turf 
and mud huts not fit for a pig to dwell in. The 
poor creatures themselves, as they came out of 
their huts to beg only a half-penny, had scarcely 
rags enough upon them to cover their bodies, 
and two boys who ran after our ear were in a 
perfect state of nudity. We provided ourselves 
before starting with pennies and loaves of bread, 
and as we gave one and another a bit of bread 
or a penny he seemed frantic with joy. Along 
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the soiad we met poor women with their little| provement;—the house is in the old castella- 
bags of meal, which they had just received as. ‘ted style, is in good repair, and abounds in fine 
their weekly allowance from the poor law offi- large halls, fit residence for a nobleman. A 
cers. I asked one of the women how much she beautiful lake lies quite contiguous to the castle, 
was allowed and she told me twenty-one pounds) and almost from the windows the best trout and 
and upon this she and five children were to sub-|salmon may be taken with hook and line. At 
sist a week. Another woman to whom we gave |8 o'clock we took a car for Clifden, about ten 
a loaf of bread told us that she had left six chil-| miles, and arriving at the hotel we found the beg- 
dren in her cabin this morning, and had walked gars pressing so closely to the door that the ser- 
ten miles in quest of something for her little vants were obliged to use a horsewhip to keep 
ones to eat—that she had not eaten anything for them off. Here we purchased some pretty spe- 
twenty-four hours. The most heart-rending pic-|cimens of the Connemara marble, in the form of 
ture in this scene where all was deplorable, was broaches, rings, &e. We then took another car 
the case of a little girl of about twelve years. | for Westport in the county of Mayo, about 40 
She came out to meet us, holding her little brother | miles. Our road lay through deep gaps in the 
by the hand—they were nothing but skin and | mountains and gave us the finest scenery of the 
bones. I never saw such human beings—they | kind I have seen. The scenery of Killarney 
were both so weak from starvation that they | ‘sinks into insignificance in comparison with this. 
could hardly move along. The little girl was Here it is very bold and wild—high mountains 
intelligent and had a very interesting counte-|and at their base large lakes. “The pass of 
nance. She told us that both her father and | Kilemore” i is the most picturesque spot one can 
mother had died of hunger and that she and her imagine, and we agreed that we would like to 
little brother lived alone in the hut, sleeping upon ‘spend a month in it. In one of the mountain 
the rushes they gathered by the road side, and sides we were shown the cave of Gibbons, a 
living upon the scanty portion of meal doled out ‘noted outlaw in the old Irish rebellion. Here he 
to her by the relief committee—that the work- | lived in security some time. We passed on our 
house was full and she could not be provided for right the “twelve pins,” so called, a cluster of 
there. This scene moved us almost to tears., peaks which you will probably find marked on 
But the poor children can suffer only a little while | your map of Ireland, and went through “ Joyce’s 
longer; death, though it comes to them in its, country,” so called. Joyce was a leader in the 
most frightful form, must soon relieve them, and former rebellion, and for a long time both he and 
restore them to their parents. After leaving Gal-| his band were masters of these mountain passes. 
Way we arrived at the town of Outerrade, and, We were much struck with the beauty of the 
after quitting this last, the scenery increased in| Bay of the Killories, and the scenery therea- 
wildness as we went onwards. We arrived at bouts. The country generally showed few marks 
Ballynahinch Castle. about nine in the evening, | of cultivation and as few instances of comfort. 
and were content to get hold of a bit of cold We arrived at Westport in the evening. It isa 
beef to eat, and to pass the night upon a sofa’ pretty village, and is the residence of the Mar- 
bed in the dining hall—sleeping two in a bed at! quis of Sligo, who has a very large estate ad- 
that. The castle is the mansion belonging to the joining the village. ‘The work-house here, asin 
estate of the late Mr. Martin, who was one of| every county we Visited, is an elegant stone build- 
the Galway members. Mr. M. died some time ing, and admirably arranged for the purposes in- 
ago, leaving his daughter heir to the estate. But|tended. These work-houses are built by Gov- 
the estate is very deeply in debt; and the mort-| ernment, and aftera Government plan. Itseems 
gagees, who reside in London, have, with the con-| to me, however, that too much expense has been 
currence of the daughter, offered the whole gies incurred in building these asylums, and if it falls 
perty for sale. It is an immense estate,compri-| upon the proprietors, it must come hard upon 
sing near 200,000 acres. The property is to be|them. The poor rates in this county, (Mayo,) 
put atauction in November, and the mortgagees| are now six shillings and six pence to the pound, 
have sent a man from London to keep a hotel on| which the farmers find it difficult to pay. Indeed 
the estate for the accommodation of visitors who| it seems to be the general opinion here that if 
may wish to see it. The rooms are now for the| these rates are continued universal bankruptcy 
most part occupied by a Mr. Fitzgerald, (son of} must ensue. The soil brings in but little reve- 
Lord F.,) and his family, who has thought of pur-| nue, and the best portion of the farmers are leav- 
chasing part of this extensive domain. ing for the United States. A gentleman told me 
Tuesday, 11th Sept. We were up at six in the| that near to Westport, where two years ago there 
morning, and took a walk over the grounds be-| was a thrifty village of sixty houses, only ten 
longing to the estate, and lying in the vicinity of| houses now remain with roofs over them. The 
the castle. They are susceptible of much im-'tenants had left for America, and the houses 
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were going to decay; the farmers finding that the 
only safety they had in enjoying the little means 
they had laid by, was in abandoning their cotta- 
ges, and bidding adieu to a country which in a 
short time would steep them in poverty to the 
lips if they remained in it. 

The cases of poverty we met to-day were 
more distressing than those of yesterday. Be- 
fore leaving Clifden we provided ourselves with 
loaves of bread and pennies in order to momen- 
tarily relieve the distressed whom we might 
chance to meet. We had not gone far on our 
journey when we came up with a boy of appa- 
rently 15 years of age, who was lying by the 
road side in a dying state. We stopped, and I 
asked what was the matter with him? He 
faintly replied—“Hunger.” I broke a piece of 
bread and pouring some brandy upon it, told him 
to suck it, for he was too weak to eat; he did so, 
and when he was partially revived he told us that 
all he had eaten within the last two days was 
two potatoes! We left with him a half loaf and 
some pennies, and drove on. We had scarcely 
left him, however, when a poor starving woman 
approached him to rob him of his bread ; and she 
would have taken it from him, had not a kind 
hearted, though poor farmer, who was passing 
by, stood by the dying boy and fought the woman 


off. The next case was also a very distressing 
one. Driving along we observed smoke issuing 


from a bank on the road side. We stopped 


our car opposite to the bank, and out of a hole 
creeped a child ; then another, and lastly a wo- 


man—all coming out on their hands and knees ; 


This poor woman and her children inhabited this 


hole. _ I went to the aperture, out of which the 


smoke of peat was issuing, and endeavored to 
get a glimpse of the interior of the burrow, but 


it was so filled with smoke that 1 could not see 
far into it. We left with her a loaf of bread and 
four shillings, which moved her to'tears and sobs. 
Her husband, she said, left her three days ago in 
search of food. This was a young woman of 
perhaps five and twenty years. 

The next case was that of a little girl of 14 
years ;—her parents were dead—and she had the 
care of two younger children, both of whom lay 
in the hut near us very ill. She asked us for a 
penny to buy some milk to feed her little brother 
and sister. 

The last case was that of a man of perhaps 
40 years, who lived ina hole similar to that of 
the woman just mentioned. He lived there with 
his four children. He came out to meet usin an 
almost dying state. Of a powerful frame, he 
was worn to a skeleton by bunger; his eyes stood 
out with a wild look ‘of despair, and he could 


“T am dying,” he cried, “and my poor children 
are dying with me,” and he sobbed like a child. 
We gave him our last loaf, and some silver, when 
both he and his children fell upon their knees 
and invoked blessings from above upon us until 
we could see them vo longer. 

On entering Westport, we passed “St. Pat- 
rick’s mountain,” from the top of which this 
noted Saint drove all the serpents from Ireland ; 
and the serpentine course is visible upon the sides 
of the mountain which the reptiles took in their 
descent into the Atlantic ! 

Wednesday, 12th. We were up at six in the 
morning, and drove through a pelting rain to 
Castlebar, in the county of Sligo, where we 
breakfasted and then took another car for Balli- 
na, and from thence a fresh pair of horses for 
Sligo, where we arrived in the evening. The 
rain fell in torrents the whole day, and but for 
our Mackintoshes we should have been tho- 
roughly wet, for we were driving from six in the 
morning to the same hour in the evening in an 
open car. We saw fewer cases of destitution 
and more evidences of prosperity than in any 
‘county we had passed through. At every stop- 
ping-place on the road the chief topie of tavern 
conversation seemed to be America, and in each 
town I observed posted on the walls bills adver- 
tising ships for Boston, New York and Philadel- 

hia. 
: Thursday, 13th. We left Sligo at half-past 
six in the morning in the mail car for Stabane 
and Londonderry. Sligo is a large town, but 
what I saw of it was uninteresting. Our route 
lay along the Atlantic coast, and through the 
towns of Ballyshannon and Donegal, both towns 
of some importance. We drove through the 
property of Lord Palmerston. As we advanced 
north we observed a marked improvement in the 
condition of the country and the people. Indeed 
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hardly drag one limb after theother. He begged 
us for God’s sake to give him something to eat. 


we met with comparatively no beggars; the soil 
appeared to be under good husbandry, till near 
Londonderry, when the whole country assumed 
quite an English aspect. We left the car at Sta- 
bane, a little village 14 miles to the south of L., 
and took the railroad train for Londonderry, 
which we reached about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Londonderry is prettily situated upon the 
river Foyle, and we found it a clean, English 
looking town. We remained here till seven in 
the morning, when we took the mail coach for 
the village of Coloraine, where we arrived at 
midnight, somewhat fatigued, for we had donea 
good day’s journey. 

Friday, Sept. 14.—We took a car and tandem 
this morning at 8 o’clock for Dunluce Castle and 
the Giant’s Causeway. Our road lay close to 
the sea, and over the high cliffs which bind the 
broad Atlantic. Often did we stop to admire the 
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natural bridges formed by the sea which has 
rolled, for successive centuries, against the lime- 


stone rocks, and as often to watch the course of | 


the hundred sails before us, bound for the differ- 
ent quarters of the globe. We spent afew mo- 
ments at the castle—an extensive ruin, but pre- 
senting nothing worthy of note. It is built upon 
a commanding situation, and from it an exten- 
sive view may be had. The number of natural 
bridges formed under the cliffs which you here 
get a sight of is, I believe, twenty-seven. The 
castle has not been occupied these two hundred 
and fifty years. From the castle we drove on 
to the Causeway, and engaged a guide to show 
us the wonders of this wonder of the world. 
Our guide had learnt his lesson by heart, and as 
we were descending the hill, at the bottom of 
which we were to take a boat to visit one of the 
caves of the Causeway, he began to rehearse it. 

“ Sir,” (we seemed to have got out of the coun- 
try of “ yir hinor,”) said he, “language is total- 
ly inadequate to describe the magnificence of the 
Giant’s Causeway! peoples comes here from all 
parts of the civilized globe—from France, Italy 
and America, and they are asthonished in their 
contemplations! Sir, the eye must ponder for a 
long while in order to realize the wonders of the 
Causeway,” and in this way he would have gone 
on, had I not told him that all we wanted of him 
was to point out the attractions of the Causeway 
and we would make our own reflections. We 
entered our boat and rowed to the cavern of 
Port Cooir, which we entered in our boat. It is 
a magnificent cavern, extending into the cliff 
about three hundred feet, its height being about 
fifty feet. . Its arched ceiling and sides are of dif- 
ferent colored stones, and they look as if art as 
well as nature had contributed to their formation 
and arrangement; the crimson, the brown, and 
the bright yellow, are the prevailing colors. Al- 
though the sea without was high, yet within, the 
water was as calm as the surface of a lake ona 
bright summer’s day. I have been more struck 
with the beauty of this cavern than anything I 
have seen in a long while. From the cavern we 
pushed out upon the sea and rowed to the Cause- 
way—and I must confess that my feelings as I 
first beheld this wonderful formation were those 
of disappointment. From the time I first saw 
the view of the “Giant's Causeway” in my 
school book, I have imagined it to be a cluster of 
gigantic columns rising from the sea to the height 
of some hundreds of feet. Perhaps you have 
had the same idea, but you may divest yourself 
of it, for the reality is no such thing. It is no 
more nor less than what its name imports—a 
causeway, or pier—a wharf, fit for an Irish giant, 
who lived in the days of the famous O’Donohue 


of basaltic columns, the highest of which is 45 
feet, extending from the land into the sea, and 
lessening in height as it runs out till the pillars 
are just the right height to step out upon from 
the row-boat (as we did,) and once on the Cause- 
way, you can gradually ascend from step to 
step, until you stand upon the tallest range of 
columns. But it is a wonderful formation, and 
you can hardly realize that any other than the 
chisel of an expert stone-cutter, has formed the 
perfect pillars which surround you. These pil- 
lars are of every size, from the triangle to the 
nonagon. The length of the different parts of 
rocks which form the entire pillar seems to be the 
same, and are laid one upon the other, with the 
precision of the most perfect piece of masonry, 
each stone being concave at the bottom, and con- 
vex at the top, and fitting in together like the 
point of a limb—and so delicately joined that 
you can hardly detect the seam which separates 
the two stones. The Causeway extends, I should 
think, about 200 yards in length and half that 
amount in breadth. But you must not suppose 
that what I have described is all that appertains 
to the Giant’s Causeway. Just beyond the cause- 
way, is a very high and extended cliff, on the 
face of which you will discover the same basal- 
tic columns as you have found at what is pro- 
perly called the Causeway. They generally run 
up and down, perpendicularly ; but it is curious 
to observe that many run horizontally, looking 
like so many cannon, presenting their mouths to 
the sea. Itis evident that all this part of the 
country has been the sport of some violent vol- 
canic effort—a portion of the cliff looks as if it 
had at one time been a molten mass of lava— 
and confirmatory of this idea is the fact, that 
half way down the cliff, there is a strata of char- 
red wood or charcoal, embedded between the 
layers of rock. We procured some very pretty 
specimens of different minerals found in the vi- 
cinity of the Causeway. There is a fine hotel at 
the Causeway, resorted to in the summer by the 
nobility. Leaving the Causeway, we proceeded 
on to Ballymena, where we arrived just in time 
to take the train which starts from this village for 
Belfast. ‘The country we passed through on the 
rails was very fine, and in a high state of culti- 
vation, resembling the best portions of England. 
The people also seemed to be of a different caste 
from those we had lately been travelling amongst, 
and they are a different race, the north of Ireland 
being peopled by Scotch emigrants who drove 
the Irish away pretty much as our pioneers are 
in the habit of driving the poor Indian before 
them. 

I find that great complaints are made through- 
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know, is a measure of the Whig leader, Lord John 
Russell, and contemplates the levy of an uniform 
rate of taxes all over Ireland for the support of 
the poor of the country. The north remon- 
strate—they say they are willing to take care of 
their own poor, but that they should be no more 
liable to relieve the wholesale pauperism in the 
south and west of Ireland, than England and 
Scotland. There is some plausibility in their 
reasoning. but it must not be forgotten that while 
both England and Scotland are groaning under 
the burden of increasing taxes, Ireland is and 
ever has been free from all assessed taxes to the 
government, and hence the reply is given, that 
Ireland ought at least to take care of its own 
paupers. 

Belfast is one of the finest towns I have seen 
in any country—the streets are wide and clean— 
the shops imposing, and the whole city is well 
built. 

Saturday, 15th.—We left Belfast at 7 in the 
morning, in the train for Dublin, the rail road being 
completed the whole distance, with the excep- 
tion of about 14 miles. We passed through the 
towns of Armagh and Drogheda, and the coun- 
ties of Antrim and Down. The country looked 
flourishing, like that we met on approaching 
Belfast. Flax appears to be extensively grown 
on this and the north of Ireland. We met with 
few cases of beggary, and no case approaching 
those we witnessed in the south and west. The 
cottages appeared to be in good condition*and 
the premises about them tidy. I saw no turf 
huts or cabins. The people all along here are 
for the most part Protestants, and I judge that 
the Presbyterian is the prevailing religion. Peat, 
or turf, for burning, appears to be plentiful here, 
as all over the country—without this article of 
fuel Ireland would be uninhabitable—for there is 
neither wood or coal to be found on the island, I 
understand. Youcan travel for miles in any part 
of Ireland without meeting a dozen trees. From 
these extensive swamps, where the peat is cut, it 
would seem that the whole island has been inun- 
dated at some period, and the large roots and 
portions of oak trees now continually found in 
the bogs, show that an extensive forest at one 
time covered the country. Out of these roots 
now found, which have become quite black—- 
ornaments are manufactured and sold all over 
Ireland—often pieces of armour of peculiar shape, 
and helmets of gold of curious workmanship are 
found in the bogs, and tradition gives no account 
as to whom they might have belonged. We ar- 
rived in Dublin in the afternoon, and at once com- 
menced our sight-seeing. I was quite pleased 
with the first impression of the city. I have seen 
no city reminding me so much of New York— 
perhaps, however, it is the brick buildings which 


I have seen, which forces upon me a similarity 
between the two cities. The public edifices here, 
however, surpass those of our commercial empo- 
rium. The city appears to be very clean, and 
the inhabitants well dressed and orderly. 
Monday, 17th.—I have visited all the lions of the 
city—the castle, the college, and museum, and 
seen a great many curious and interesting objects 
in each. The county of Wicklow into which I 
drove, is quite English and abounds in fine coun- 
try seats. I passed the residence of Grattan, and 
saw the lawn where, you may have heard, the 
rebels encamped during the old rebellion: and 
drove by the cottage where Gen. Wolfe, who 
was killed at Quebec, was born. 

Here, then, my Irish tour must end, and I can- 
not but believe that the hasty sketch I have given 
you of the misery of the poor Irish, while it calls 
forth yoursympathy will excite surprise—surprise 
that a people, intelligent and industrious, resid- 
ing upon a soil capable of being made the finest 
in the world, being under the protection of Eng- 
lish laws, and within almost a stone's throw of 
British wealth, should be found so forsaken and 
poverty-stricken! and so distrustful of one an- 
other that, (a fact I have thus far omitted to men- 
tion) wherever a patch of potatoes is planted, 
or a crop of wheat grown, a hut is built upon the 
lot, and a man stationed night and day, to pre- 
vent the crops from being carried off by his star- 
ving neighbours! And does it not appear strange 
that while the rest of England’s subjects, even 
her distant colonies in Australia and Africa, are, 
so to speak, prosperous and happy, Ireland is at 
the very doors of England, asking for bread, and 
exhibiting her children dying and dead from hun- 
ger! 
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We have a very great respect for the ministers 
of religion; and would, at once suppress this 
paper, if we supposed that it would wound the 
feelings of any worthy man among them. We 
have no sympathy with that absurd spirit which 
denounces a body of men, because some of them 
do not possess the virtues which they ¢laim. 
Every profession has its stigma; every calling 
is encumbered with unprincipled men. But these 
are exceptions. Every physician is not a quack ; 
every lawyeris not a pettifogger; every merchant 
is not a swindler; nor is every mechanic a botch. 
Judging by the same equitable rule, we have a 
right to hold that all preachers are not impostors ; 
although we sometimes detect the wolf in an 
outer garment borrowed from the sheep. 








With these preliminary remarks, we submit to 
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the reader the following epigrams. The first 
will be recognized as one, of which we gave a 
part, in a former paper. 


Ci-git le pauvre Pellegrin, 
Qui dans le double emploi de Poéte et de Prétre, 
Eprouva mille fois ’embarras que fait naitre 
La crainte de mourir de faim. 
Le matin Catholique, et le soir Idolatre, 
1] dinait de |’ Autel et soupait du Theatre. 


Poor Pelligrin tried, for fear of starvation, 

Of poet and priest the double vocation. 

A Pagan at night, and a Christian by day, 

He dined af the altar, and supped at the play. 


The preachers of the Court of Louis XIV., 
with Bossuet at their head, opposed the recep- 
tion of players to the Sacraments of the church, 
although it was well known that the foulest cor- 
ruption reigned at that court, under the mask of 
piety. This circumstance provoked an epigram 
from the celebrated Leibnitz. We take it from 
his Life by Mackie, p. 171. 


Aux Docteurs Anticomédiens. 


Sevéres Directeurs des hommes, 
Savez-vous, qu’au siécle od nous sommes 
Un Moliére édifie autant que vos legons ? 
Le vice bien raillié n’est pas sans pénitence, 
Il faut pour reformer la France, 

La Comédie, ou les Dragons. 


Ye guides severe of erring men, 

Has it escaped your pious ken 

That actors may the preacher aid ? 

Vice laughed to shame will hide its head ; 
And France, to quit her crimes, must dread 
The drama or the dragoonade. 


Les Moins du temps passé. 


Les moins sont de bons enfans, 
L’un pour l’autre fort indulgens, 
Ne fesant rien qui les ennuie, 
Ayant leur cave bien garnie, 
Toujours reposé et contens, 
Visitant peu la sacristie ; 
Mais quelquefois les jours de pluie 
Priant Dieu pour tuer le temps. 
Le Frane de Pompignan. 


The Monks of former days. 


Those good old monks, how well they fared, 
Indulgent each his brother spared. 

No irksome labor ever stirred 

The slumber of the well-fed herd. 

Resigned to sleep, and void of care, 

They seldom thought of mass or prayer. 
But, sometimes, on a rainy day, 

They prayed to pass the time away. 


Epitaphe de Frére Jacques. 


Il est parti, le frére Jacques; 
Qu’il soit de Dieu le bien venu! 
Quoiqu’il ne fit jamais de Paques, 
On dit qu’il est mort en Elu.. . 
Canne 4 la main, le dos en voiite, 
Au ciel il va, caha, cahin : 





S’il trouve un cabaret en route, 
Je crains qu’il ne reste en chemin, 
Couret de Villeneuve. 


Epitaph on Brother Jacques. 


Good brother Jacques is gone at last, 
An joy go with him too. 

Although he ne’er was known to fast, 
They say he died, “ true blue.” 

With wallet crammed and staff in hand, 
He left the world with pain; 

Though summoned to a better land, 
He went against the grain. 

And should he find upon the road, 
An inn whereat to stay, 

I fear he’ll drop his staff and load, 
And stop upon the way. 


Epitaphe de U Abbé Ferrai. 


Ci-git l’ Abbé Ferrai, qu’un homme raisonnable 
Ne peut donner 4 Dieu sans faire tort au Diable. 


Epitaph on Abbé Ferrai. 


Here lies abbé Ferrai—’twere a scurvy trick 
To give him to God, and wrong old Nick. 


Or thus: 


Of this man’s soul, ’tis hard to tell 
Whether ’tis gone to heaven or hell. 


Sur un Dévot. 


Colas, ce dévot personnage, 
Est mort depuis cing ou six jours ; 
Raisin* a la fleur de son Age, 
Vient aussi de finir son cours; 
Dans le maudit siécle od nous sommes, 
Chacun se deguise si bien, 
Qu’on ne sait qui de ces deux hommes 
Fut le plus grand comédien. 
Boursault. 


On a Devotee. 


A player and a devotee 
Have finished their career ; 
Tis hard to tell which of the two 
The greater actor were. 


Or thus: 


A player and a devotee, the greatest of the age, 

Have well performed the parts they chose, and died, and 
quit the stage; 

In times like ours when every man appears in mask or 
paint, 

Tis hard to tell which acted most, the player, or the saint. 


Le Sermon sans Fin. 


Certain précheur, par sa longueur extréme, 
Lassa les gens : l’auditoire s’endort; 
On se réveille, on voit qu’il n’est encor 
Qu’au premier point; on était en caréme: 
On veut diner, on défile et l’on sort, 
Le sacristain reste et se réconforte ; 
Il boit un coup, mange du pain béni, 
Puis va chercher les clefs et les apporte 
Il faut, dit-il, mon Pére, que je sorte, 
Voici les clefs: quand vous avez fini, 
Vous vondrez bien fermer la porte. 
De La Condamine. 


* Fameux Comique. 
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The Interminable Sermon, 


A preacher, in a great oration, 

Delivered on a grand occasion, 
Discoursed so long and wondrous deep, 
He put his hearers all to sleep. 

The congregation, one by one, 

Waked up and found him still upon 
The first division—so they went 
To dine, and keep the hallowed Lent. 
The pious sexton, more devout, 
Resolved to hear the sermon out. 

And when the hour arrived to dine, 

He eat the mass, and drank the wine. 
At length, fatigued and ill at ease, 

He left his seat and got the keys, 

And bowing with respectful air, 

Said to the grave and learned Pére, 
There are the keys—when church is o’er, 
Please shut the house and lock the door. 


LT’ Abbé Roquette. 


On dit que l’ Abbe Roquette 
Préche les sermons d’autrui; 
Moi qui sais qu’il les achette, 
Je soutiens qu’ils sont 4 lui. 


Roquette, ’tis said, his sermons got 
From others on a loan ; 

But I who know that they were bought, 
Affirm they are his own. 


Le Predicateur. 


Chez les habitans d’ Angoutéme, 
Le petit Pére André précha tout un Caréme, 
Sans étre invité diner: 
On sent qu’un tel oubli ne peut se pardonner : 
Le jour qu’il termina cette sainte carriére, 
I] leur dit. J’ai rempli mon divin ministere : 
J’ai frondé des excés, j’ai donné des avis ; 
Mais je n’ai point parblé coutre la bonne chére, 
Car j’ignore comment I’on traite en ce pays. 
Pompignan. 


The Preacher. 


Once on a time, in Angouleme, 

Good Andrew preached a whole careme, 
He won the applause of saint and sinner ; 
But none invited him to dinner. 

The pious father, grieved to find 

A flock so little to his mind, 

Resolved to quit his congregation, 

And wound up with this peroration : 

“ My work is done—I’ve warned you all 
Of many errors great and small, 

And touching what I’ve seen and heard 
Have dropped to you a wholesome word. 
But if I’ve not rebuked your diet, 

Nor charged you with excess of riot, 
Excuse me, friends, I have not seen 
Your tables—and to speak, I ween, 

Of what came not within my ken, 

You'll not expect of me. Amen.” 


Extrait du sermon d’un Capuchin, préchant Les Mer- 


veilles de la creation. 


Dans vos affections je ne vous con¢ois pas, 
Disait un Capuchin prechant 4 Pézenas : 


Vout. XVI—13 


Par exemple, chacun me dira qu’il préfere 

Le soliel 4 la lune . . . opinion vulgaire, 

Que vous m’apposerez ; mais je dis 4 mon tour, 

Que la lune vous est beaucoup plus nécessaire, 

Pendant la nuit du moins la lune vous éclaire 

Tandis que le soliel ne pardit qu’au grand jour. 
Blanchard De La Musse. 


Extract from a sermon of a Capuchin Friar, on the won- 
ders of creation. 


A friar proclaimed in a pulpit oration, 

The wisdom of God in the works of creation, 
Admonished his hearers how greatly they erred 

When the gift of the sun to the moon they preferred. 

“ The moon, my dear brethren, you surely must own 
Is needed much more than the light of the sun, 
Through the darkness of night she illumines your way, 
While the sun merely shines ’mid the light of the day. 


Clermont Tonnere, Bishop of Noyou, was a 
man, like Cardinal Wolsey, ‘“‘of an unbounded 
stomach’”’—that is, as Shakspeare meant, a man 
of lofty aspirations. He once ordered one of 
his canons to carry his trainin procession, which 
the ecclesiastic, as proud as his master, refused 
todo. The bishop would, doubtless, have put 
him in prison—as an English bishop did the Rev. 
Mr. Shore, in our day—if he had been able. In 
default of this, he brought him before the Parlia- 
ment, where the difficulty was amicably settled. 
Fourneroi, the advocate of the canon, observed, 
in the course of his speech, that “the train of 
the Bishop of Noyou had been hanging over 
them, for three years, like the tail of a comet, 
showering its malignant influence over the whole 
Gallican Church.” This proud dignitary, on 
being chosen a member of the French Academy, 
in the place of Barbier d’Aucour, deceased, re- 
fused to pronounce his eulogy, declaring that he 
made it arule never to eulogize roturiers—the 
vulgar. Here is his epitaph. 


Ci-git et repose humblement 
De quoi tout le monde s’étonne, 
Dans un si petit monument, 

On dit qu’entrant en Paradis, 
Il fut regu vaille que vaille ; 
Mais qu’il en sortit par mépris, 
N’y trouvant que de Canaille. 


In humble state reposes here 

That haughty priest, the great Tonnere, 
They say he was so very nice 

That when, on reaching Paradise, 

His eyes first met a beggar’s face, 
With deep disgust he left the place. 


Epitaphe @un Evéque. 


Ci-git qui, puissant dans |’Englise, 
Et tres-redouté dans ce lieu, 
Rendit enfin son ame a Dieu ; 





Mais je ne sais si Dieu la prise. 
De Cailly. 
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98 Death in the Wilderness. [Fesrvary, 
Epitaph ona Bishop. which had been abandoned by their owners, to- 

Here lies a man who served the church, gether with broken paddles and remnants of 

And ruled it with a rod of birch ; camp furniture. But the most interesting object 


At death, to God his soul bequeathed, 


: that we witnessed in this remote corner of the 
I know not whether "twas received. 


wilderness was a rude wooden cross, surmount- 
We close, for the present at least, with an epi-|'"8 # Solitary grave. And connected with this 
gram on a different subject. grave is the following story, obtained from one 
Lucas Holstenius, a Protestant converted to |e assisted at the burial. 
Catholicism. was librarian of the Vatican. He| It was a summer day, and many years ago, 
was succeeded by Allatius, a native of Chios, when .. made his appearance at the 
and Allatius was succeeded by J. Simonius As- Sault St. Marie. He reported himeelf ve cael 
semani, a Maronite. This heterogeneous suc- ing from Montreal and anxious to obtain a canoe 
cession of librarians gave occasion to the follow- | P#55#5° to the head waters of the Mississippi. 


: ago ay ‘ He was “rene gant address, and 
ing distich, in the caustic humor of modern Rome. |." “** @ Frenchman, of elegant a 
in easy circumstances, so far as one could jadge 


; , , . , is . ravelling . i n 
Praefuit hereticus; post hune schismaticus ; at nunc from his stock of trav elling comforts. His name 


Turca praeest : Petri bibliotheca, vale. and business, however, were alike unknown, and 
hence a mystery attended his every word and 
A heretic once kept the books of the Pope, movement. Having purchased a new canoe 


After him a schismatic was clerk, 
And now, if the library’s door you would ope, 
You must ask Assemani the Turk. 


and a comfortable tent he secured the services of 
four stalwart Chippeways and started upon his 
western pilgrimage. He sailed along the South- 
ern shore of Lake Superior, and as its unique 
features developed themselves to his view one 
after another, he frequently manifested the gra- 
tification he experienced in the most enthusiastic 
manner, thereby increasing the mystery which 
surrounded him. Wholly unacquainted with the 
DEATH IN THE WILDERNESS. language spoken by his companions he could on- 
ly converse with them by signs; but though they 
BY CHARLES LANMAN. could not relate to him the traditions associated 
with the sandstone cliffs, mountains and beautiful 
Midway between the St. Louis River and | islands which they witnessed, they did every 
Sandy Lake, in the Territory of Minnesota, is | thing i in their power to make him comfortable. 
to be found one of the largest and most forbid-| They entered his tent and built his watch-fire at 
ding of tamarack swamps. From time imme-| night. supplied him with game and fish, and du- 
morial it has been a thing of dread, not only to | ring the long pleasant days, when skimming over 
the Indians, but also to the traders and voya-|the blue waters, entertained him with their ro- 
gers, for directly across its centre runs the por- | mantic but uncouth songs. In due time they 
tage train leading from the waters of Lake Su-|reached the superb and most picturesque St. 
perior to those of the Upper Mississippi. For a| Louis River, surmounted by means of many por- 
goodly portion of the year it is blocked up with | | tages its waterfalls, entered and ascended one of 
snow, and during the summer is usually so far its tributaries, and finally drew up their canoe at 
covered with water as only occasionally to afford | the eastern extremity of the portage leading over 
a little island of coarse vegetation. It is so de-| the tamarack swamp. 
solate a place as to be uninhabited even by wild| The spot where the voyagers landed was dis- 
animals, and hence the pleasures of travelling | tinguished for its beauty, and as they arrived 
over it are far from being manifold. In fact the | there in the afternoon, they concluded that a bet- 
only way in which it can be overcome during ter place could not be found to spend the night. 
the vernal months is by employing a rude cause-| The tent of the stranger was therefore erected, 
way of logs for the more dangerous places, and and while the Indians busied themselves in pre- 
as it happens to be directly on the route of a paring the evening meal, the former amused him- 
portage, over which canoes and packs of furs’ self by exploring the immediate vicinity of the 
are annually transported to a considerable ex- | encampment. He wandered into a neighboring 
tent, we cannot wonder that it should frequently | swamp for the purpose of obtaining a few roots 
be the scene of mishaps and accidents. ivi- | of the sweet flag of which he was particularly 
| 


ee 





dences to prove this, we distinctly remember to | fond, and on his return to the tent ate an unrea- 
have seen, when once crossing: the swamp, for| sonable quantity of what he had collected. On 
all along the trail were the skeletons of canoes,'that night he was taken sick, and while endeav- 
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oring to account for heart-burning and severe 
pains that he experienced, he pulled out of his 
pocket a specimen of the root he had eaten and 
handed it to the Indians. ‘They were surprised 
at this movement, but on examining the root 
they found it to be a deadly poison, whereupon 
they managed to inform the stranger that he had 
made a great mistake, and would probably lose 
his life. This intelligence was of course received 
with amazement and horror, and the unhappy 
man spenta most agonizing night. Atday-break 
he. was a little better and insisted upov immedi- 
ately continuing his journey. ‘The voyagers 
obeyed, and packing up their plunder, started 
across the portage in single file. The excitement 
which filled the mind of the stranger, seemed to 
give new energy to his sinews, and he travelled 
for about an hour with great rapidity, but by the 
time he reached the centre of the tamarack 
swamp his strength failed him and he was com- 
pelled to call a halt. Upon one of the green 
islands, already mentioned, the Indians erected 
his tent, and with all the blankets and robes be- 
longing to the company made him as comforta- 
ble as possible. ‘The hours of the day were nearly 
numbered, the stranger had endured the severest 
agony, and he knew that he was about to die! 
He divested himself of his clothes, and with all 
his papers and other personal property, motioned 
that they should be placed in a heap a few paces 
from the door of his tent. His request was 
obeyed. He then banded them all the money he 
had and dispatched all his attendants upon im- 
aginary errands into the neighboring woods, and 
when they returned they found the heap of clothes 
and other property changed into heaps of ashes. 
They supposed the sick man had lost his reason, 
and therefore did not deem his conduct inex- 
plicable. ‘They only increased their kind atten- 
tions, for they felt that the stream of life was al- 
most dry. Again did the stranger summon the 
Indians to his side and pulling from his breast a 
small silver crucifix, motioned to them that they 
should plant upon his grave a similar memento, 
and hiding it again in the folds of his shirt, cast 
a lingering and agonizing look upon the setting 
sun, and in this manner breathed his last. 

By the light of the moon did the Indians dig 
a grave on the spot where the stranger died, into 
which they deposited his remains, with the cru- 
cifix upon his breast. At the head of the grave, 
they planted a rude cross made of the knotty 
tamarack wood, and after a night of troubled re- 
pose, started upon their return to the Sault St. 
Marie, where they finally recounted the catastro- 
phe of their pilgrimage. And such is the story 
that we heard of the lonely cross on the northern 
wilderness surmounting the remains of the name- 


less exile. 
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The Irish Famine, the Fever and the Priest. 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 
— ' 


I. 


Not a sound the ear will greet, 
In each wide and lonely street, . 
Save the heavy tramp of feet; | 


And the long-drawn sighs of care, 
With the deep and heart-felt pray’r, ' 
And the keener’s cry in air. 


For the young and for the old, 
For the timid and the bold, 
The deep death-bell must be tolled ; 


And the grave be opened wide, 
That the heavy clay may hide 
Some poor mourner’s hope and pride. 


Hushed shall be the voice of mirth, 
When, with Winter cold, the dearth | 
And fierce Fever sweep the earth; 





When fell pain shall seize each limb, 
Then the brain shall reel and swim, 
*T ill the eyes in death grow dim. 





And the last pray’r shall be said 
By the Priest, beside each bed, | 
Where they wake the stricken dead : 


Sweet as music on the ear 
Seem the accents, soft and clear, 
That the mourners bend to hear— 


“ Though their lamps were lighted late, 
Yet, by blissful Eden’s gate, 
For their souls shall Jesus wait; ) 


“For the penury and woe 
That they suffered’here below, 
They shall life eternal know. 





“Toil and sweat were theirs each day— 
Little time was left to pray, 
Yet their sin is washed away ; 


ee 


“Haughty monarchs, when they die, 
Shall find deeper scrutiny 
Than bare-headed misery ; 


em aS el ae at 


“ There is nothing low or high, 
In the earth, the air, or sky, 
Can escape God’s searching eye. 


“He is wise and he is just— 
Place in him your firmest trust, 
It shall not be light as dust. 


* Plunge not in unholy strife, 
Lest ye take away man’s life, 
With the gun or with the knife. 


“ Though the rich man, when you moar 
Loud for bread, should give a stone— 





Vengeance is the Lord’s alone.” 
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But for him—the Pastor friend, 
They would never tamely bend— 
One short hour their chains would rend— 


Vainly would the despots fight 
With their sabres flashing bright, 
If the millions rose in might. 


’Gainst the hirelings of the law, 
By no menace kept in awe, 
They the freeman’s steel would draw ; 


While a voice would peal anew, 


Ringing the green island through— 
“ Ye are many, they are few!’’* 


* See Shelley’s “ Masque of Anarchy.” 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Cherish no more a cypress tree 

To shade thy future years, 

Nor nurse a heart-flame that may be 
Quenched only with thy tears.— Halleck. 





All the neighbors around the Rectory vied 
with each other in attentions to Reginald and 


Virginia; not only as a mark of regard to their| 


young minister, but because the uncommon tal- 
ents and dignified bearing of Reginald, and the 
extreme beauty of Virginia had excited general 
interest: this feeling, however, was not recipro- 
eal, for it would have been difficult to find two 
persons to whom neighborhood intercourse was 
more irksome. Reginald, who knew that one of 
the great aims of his life must be to gain influ- 
ence over his fellow men, and to obtain an inti- 
mate knowledge of the springs by which their 
minds are moved, had sufficient self-command to 
disguise his ineffable weariness in common so- 
ciety ; but Virginia found it was now utterly im- 
possible to attend for any length of time to what 
was passing around her, and sat either passive as 
a statue, or rousing herself suddenly by a sense 
of the necessity of exertion, joined in the gener- 
al conversation, either by some remark that be- 
trayed how completely her attention had been 
wandering, or with an air of constraint which 
would have made any obsservation from lips less 
lovely, appear tame and wearisome. The ladies 
indeed soon discovered that Virginia was less 
agreeable than handsome; but the gentlemen 
greatly admired her extreme gentleness and sur- 
passing beauty, though they could not help ac- 
knowledging it was somewhat difficult to sustain 





a conversation with her. 


Edith Fitzgerald, with a woman’s tact, divined 
that Virginia’s total want of interest in all the 
usual topics of conversation, and her indiffer- 
ence to the general admiration which her beauty 
had evidently excited, originated in a weight on 
the heart, for which she could conjecture no cause 
so probable as a misplaced attachment. The 
expression of sadness, that so often overcast Vir- 
ginia’s brow, and the solicitude often visible to 
the quick eye of Edith, in the countenance of 
Charles Selden, when in company with his sis- 
ter, confirmed these suspicions, and inspired in 
Edith’s heart a strong interest for Virginia, which 
would never otherwise have been excited. 

Charles perceived with as much surprise as 
pleasure, the unwearied efforts of Edith to in- 
terest and amuse Virginia, though they were 
made with such delicacy and unobtrusiveness 
that they might well have escaped an eye less 
observant, and less skilled in understanding the 
minute actions which so surely indicate to one 
who is well versed in the knowledge of mankind 
the source from whence they spring. He fully ap- 
preciated the noble and generous traits of Edith’s 
character, but he had hitherto supposed her rath- 
er intolerant of every thing like tameness or in- 
sipidity, and inclined to despise rather than to 
compassionate every thing like weakness of char- 
acter, and he was pleased now to discover that 
she was capable of that patient watchfulness, 
that constraint of thought, which to strong and 
independent minds is one of the most irksome of 
all things; but which is necessary when per- 
sons, whose thoughts flow rapidly and freely, 
whose spirits are high, and whose feelings are 
ardent, would accommodate themselves to those 
whose thoughts move languidly, whose spirits 
have lost all buoyancy, and whose feelings on all 
subjects of general interest, are torpid and be- 
numbed, from the deadening influence of depres- 
sion. A man possessed even of an ordinary 
share of vanity, would not have failed under such 
circumstances, to ascribe somewhat of the inter- 
est evinced for his sister, to some feeling excited 
by himself, but such an idea had never entered 
Charles Selden’s imagination. 

Edith perceived that Charles entertained no 
suspicion that he had exeited any peculiar inter- 
est in her heart: indeed, she had never acknow- 
ledged to herself how very deep and peculiar 
that interest was becoming : but some latent con- 
sciousness led her almost instinctively to guard 
her conduct from any appearance which might 
awaken curiosity, or excite inquiry; and her at- 
tentions to Virginia were always of a kind least 
likely to excite general observation. The leaden, 
dull indifference of fixed dejection, which ap- 
peared almost to have benumbed Virginia’s fac- 
ulties, seemed in some measure removed by the 
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kindly and animating influences of Edith’s so- 
ciety, and Charles hailed it as a happy omen, 
when he heard Virginia one morning express an 
earnest wish that Edith Fitzgerald might be one 
of the company which was to assemble on that 
day for a dinner-party at the house of Mr. Con- 
way. 

“T am glad,” said Mrs. Mason, in reply to Vir- 
ginia, “that you like my young favorite ; indeed, 
I can searcely imagine the possibility of doing 
otherwise. Reginald, however, seems to remain 
insensible to her attractions.” 

“Oh, I am armed against all attacks on the 
heart by a triple shield,” said Reginald, ‘but I 
have remarked, that Miss Fitzgerald is a very 
superior young lady in manner and appearance 
to all around her.” 

‘‘ How coldly you always speak, Reginald, at 
least, about every thing but studies, or political 
matters,” said Virginia. 

“TI could scarcely imagine that you expected 
me to be in raptures with any young lady, espe- 
cially one with whom I have only a few days 
acquaintance: you must surely think you are 
talking to Arthur,” said Reginald in a surprised 
tone. 

“TI had no idea of your falling in love, Regi- 
nald: indeed, I did not think such a thing pos- 
sible,” said Virginia, blushing deeply, as she pro- 
nounced these words, for she involuntarily con- 
trasted his state of mind with her own. 

‘“‘Nor do I,” he replied smiling, ‘it is, I hope, 
utterly impossible, that I could ever be guilty of 
the folly of falling in love, as it is called, most 
justly, for I’— 

This speech was destined never to be finished, 
as before it had proceeded a word farther, 
Charles, by a gaucherie very unusual with him, 
overturned Reginald’s cup of coffee, and the lit- 
tle bustle necessary in repairing the consequen- 
ces of the accident, diverted the attention of the 
company into another channel. A hasty and 
furtive glance towards Virginia convinced Mrs. 
Mason that this awkwardness of Charles was 
by no means so accidental as it appeared. Vir- 

ginia felt always as if all who looked upon her 
divined the secret of her heart, and despised her 
weakness; and every observation that could pos- 
sibly be construed into a reflection upon her, es- 
pecially if made by a member of her own family, 
depressed and humiliated her still more deeply. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Charles ap- 
proached Virginia, who sat immovable, and ta- 
king her hand, said in a kind and cheerful tone, 


range some books, and superintend the planting 
of some shrubbery for me. You will have many 
hours of leisure, before it will be time to set out. 
Come Gustavus, Frank and yourself must help 
Virginia.” 

The boys sprang up with alacrity, while Vir- 
ginia rose slowly and mechanically from her seat, 
glad to escape from her present situation, though 
scarcely understanding what Charles had re- 
quested her to do.. Charles with difficulty re- 
pressed a sigh, as he watched Virginia’s languid 
movements and spiritless countenance. He fol- 
lowed her out of the room into the library, and 
explained to her what he wished her to do—how 
the books were to be arranged, but insisted on 
her consulting her own taste in planting the 
shrubbery. 

“IT sometimes think, Charles, I have neither 
taste, nor any thing else,” replied Virginia in a 
tone of deep dejection ; ‘ the only way to use me 
is to treat me as a machine, and I will try to 
obey you as one.” 

“My dear Virginia,” he replied, in a tone of 
mingled seriousness and tenderness, “if we aban- 
don ourselves and consent to sink into mere me- 
chanical existence, we are lost indeed—lost to 
ourselves, lost to our friends, lost to God. Re- 
| member the doom pronounced upon the servant 
too, my sister, how many hopes rest on you— 
what treasures of affection you possess in the 
hearts of your parents; do not disappoint them, 
do not make so ungrateful a return for their love.” 

The warm tears gushed from Virginia’s eyes; 
she felt that Charles understood the state of her 
heart, and compassionated without despising its 
weakness—and she was incapable of replying, 
but pressing his hand closely between her own, 
covered it with her tears. 

The affectionate concern which Charles felt, 
was expressed in his whole countenance and 
manner, as he spoke in a low voice to Virginia, 
that he might not excite the observation of Gus- 
tavus and Frank, who were examining some 
prints in the volumes lying on the table. 

** God can heal every sorrow, my dear sister, 
from whatever cause it may spring: seek his as- 
sistance from your heart, and employ yourself 
constantly, however irksome you may find occu- 
pation, and a short time I trust will restore my 
Virginia to herself and her friends.” 

As Charles finished uttering these words, he 
left the room, and Virginia could not doubt that 
he knew the secret of her heart, His manner 


“These dinner parties are sad consumers of| was so kind, so gentle, that she felt relieved, 


time, and I have many things which must be at- 


tended to this morning. You know Arthur says 


however, rather than humiliated. 
‘ How different,” thought Virginia, “is Charles 


I have a great talent for making other people|from Reginald, or Arthur: I would die rather 





work, and as a proof of it, I want you to ar-' than either of them should know my weakness,” 


who hid his talent in the earth; and remember, ° 
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and wiping away her tears, she at length com- marvelled at the superhuman patience with which 


plied with the repeated entreaties of Gustavus, 
that she would look at the books and advise him 
in what manner they had best be arranged. 


you listened to the farming details of Mr. Trav- 
ers, and was beginning to think that your agri- 
cultural tastes had undergone some recent de- 


The day passed off with Virginia less heavily | velopment, when I saw you soon afterwards ap- 
than usual, for she felt raised in her own estima- | parently lending an attentive ear to a long nar- 
tion, and cheered when she recalled Charles’ | rative Mrs. Travers was inflicting on you, of a 
expressions of affectionate interest, and when | pleurisy which somebody had some years ago.” 
she caught his glance fixed upon her, it stimula-| ‘Mr. and Mrs. Travers have been so extreme- 
ted her to endeavor to sustain her part in general | ly kind to me, that common gratitude would have 
conversation. Virginia’s efforts were greatly induced me to listen to their stories,” replied 
aided by Edith Fitzgerald; her rich fancy and | Charles laughing. 
ready wit were employed to give force and me@n-| ‘I had rather prove my gratitude in any other 
ing to remarks, which Virginia had only uttered, | way.” 
because she felt there was a necessity tosay| ‘“ But I deny your position,” Reginald, “I 
something, without the slightest idea of interest- | deny that we can understand mankind in general 
ing or entertaining the company. It was evi-|unless we know something of them in particu- 
dent that her conversation, such as it was, really lar. This vague, abstract idea of man has no 
interested Edith, and it could not but be gratify- ‘more real existence than the abstract ideas which 
ing to one who formed so humble an estimate of | the Realists contend we are capable of forming 
her own intellectual powers, as Virginia did, to of whole classes of beings. You will find those 
perceive that she was listened to with pleasure, who are best acquainted with the Jacks and 
by one so highly gifted, and whose mental supe- | Wills of their circle, if they have minds capable 
riority was unquestionable. of generalization, are also best acquainted with 

Some latent consciousness deepened the color | mankind.” 
on Edith’s cheek whenever she caught the eye| “It may be necessary for you, Charles, who 
of Charles Selden, fixed with an expression of | have to consider all men as your moral patients : 
pleasure on her herself; but his glance had noth- and to effect individual cures, individual diseases 
ing in it of triumph, or gratified vanity, so that | must be studied ; but, fortunately, the politician 
even her proud heart, could not be wounded by | has only to move some of the great springs which 
it. Virginia was surprised when the day was |are to be found in the hearts of all men, and the 
ended—that it had seemed of such moderate |chords will surely vibrate.” 
length, and that she had suffered so little from| ‘Is it the object of the politician to improve 
weariness; and a genuine smile lit up her beau-|mankind, or only to use them for his own pur- 
tiful features, as she returned the kind pressure | poses ?”’ 
of Edith’s hand, and with very unwonted earn-| ‘One object is .to improve them in a certain 
estness expressed a wish that they might meet |sense; perhaps not exactly in the sense you mean 
often. when you talk of improving mankind; but the 

But as Reginald had no fair spirit for his min- | politician looks to great general ends; for the at- 
ister, he found the day, as all days spent in com- | tainment of which, individual interests, feelings, 
mon society were to him very tiresome, and ex-|and happiness must often be sacrificed. I per- 
perienced unmixed satisfaction at finding himself |ceive, however, that we are getting into the re- 
again at The Rectory. He threw himself on ‘gions of the vast and illimitable, and must defer 
the sofa, and after relieving himself of his ennui, the discussion until we can enter upon it tho- 











in some measure, by several yawns, exclaimed, 
“ Really, it is an unspeakable relief to be re- 
leased from society.” 

Charles smiled as he said, “ Yet it is absolute- 
ly necessary that a politician should study man- 
kind, and this certainly requires that we should 
mix with our fellow creatures.” 

“Itis certainly necessary that we should study 
mankind in masses—that we should be acquaint- 
ed with the springs which determine human ac- 
tion in all ages and in all countries; but the in- 
dividual knowledge of Jack and Will, it is un- 
necessary even that we should attempt to acquire, 
and Ieanthink of no sort of knowledge that would 
be more unspeakably wearisome to obtain. I 


‘roughly and honestly, and you must promise not 
to shrink from any of the consequences your as- 
sertions involve.” 

“Surely.” replied Reginald, “you know I 
never abandon my ground.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


But ah! though time can yield relief, 
And soften woes it cannot cure, 
Would we not suffer pain and grief, 
To have our reason sound and sure ? 
Then let us keep our bosoms pure, 





Our fancy’s favorite flights suppress ; 
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Prepare the body to endure, 

And bend the mind to sweet distress ; 

And then His guardian care implore, 

Whom demons dread and men adore.—Crabbe. 


Margaret Selden waited with great anxiety for 
news from The Rectory. It appeared to her 
nearly impossible that Virginia could get on with- 
out her, especially in her present state of mind; 
and she pictured her sunk in hopeless despon- 
dency. Mrs. Selden took the matter more calmly, 
partly because she was not so intimately ac- 
quainted with the workings of Virginia’s mind; 
and she could not therefore identify herself with 
her so completely as Margaret could, and partly 
because she trusted more to the healing influence 
of change of scene and persons, on a heart so 
young and impressible as that of Virginia. But 
Margaret had been sg long accustomed to act as 
a second and stronger self to Virginia, shielding 
her susceptible feelings from wounds invisible to 
all eyes but her own—to support her weakness, 
to place herself always in the front rank when 
any disagreeable duty was to be performed, or 
any sacrifice to be made, that she had learned 
fully to estimate Virginia’s disturbances of every 
sort, real and unreal, and to sympathize in them. 

Margaret did not allow herself to ponder on 
her own causes of sorrow. It is true, the image 
of Gerald Devereux often rose unbidden, like 
Banquo’s ghost, to fill the vacant chair, or a place 
in some accustomed haunt—and with this image 
were associated painful feelings that it would 
have been impossible wholly to repress. But 
she refused to indulge, or even parley with sor- 
row, on a matter which she believed affected no 
one but herself, and carefully avoiding self-re- 
flection, or attempts to reason herself out of her 
attachment, she first endeavored to regard Ger- 
ald Devereux as one who might in some future, 
day, become her brother; but finding this effort 
unsuccessful, sought afterwards to direct her at- 
tention into totally new channels. Indeed, Mar- 
garet was so necessary to all around her at home, 
that she would have found little time for the in- 
dulgence of her own feelings, had she been dis- 
posed to yield to them. 

Two letters, at last, came from Virginia; one 
of which was addressed to Mrs. Selden—the 
other to Margaret. ‘The letter to Mrs. Selden 
was written evidently with care and constraint, 
and was apparently penned with the view of ob- 
taining the approbation of all readers, and in- 
tended as a family cireular. It began with as- 
surances of health, expressions of affection, and 
contained a minute and elaborate description of 
the grounds about The Rectory, Aunt Mason’s 
‘domestic arrangements, the names of some of 
the neighboring families who had been most at- 
tentive, but throughout it was so tame and lan- 


guid, that it was evident to a mother’s eye that 
it was written with a heart full of things unex- 
pressed. 

When it came to Arthur’s turn to read the 
epistle intended for family perusal, after casting 
his eyes hastily over the first two pages he threw 
it down, saying—* Pshaw, I wonder if Virginia 
wrote this for a letter. Margaret seems to have 
found something interesting in hers ; however, it 
is, I presume, not designed for general circula- 
tion.” 

Margaret had the prudence to effect a hasty 
retreat to her own room, with the letter, at these 
words, for she knew that Arthur had so little 
respect for confidential correspondences and 
family secrets, that she feared to indulge his love 
of teasing; he might attempt taking forcible pos- 
session. The letter was as follows: 


“My Dearest Sister,—It would be impossible to 
say how lost I feel without you. I have never 
more fully realized what a perfect cypher I am in 
creation, than when unsupported by you. I am 
continually forced into company, as the neighbors 
overwhelm us with attentions. I am obliged to 
them, in one seuse, certainly, for they are not 
only polite, but really kind, and I strive to be 
grateful for Charles’ sake, as I know these ex- 
traordinary civilities are evidences of the esteem 
and affection that he has inspired. I dare say 
you would have made many well-wishers and 
some friends amongst this circle, and taken your 
place as Charles’ sister ought to do in society ; 
but alas for me, the utmost I can hope is to do 
him no discredit, and to command attention suf- 
ficiently to prevent my saying not only stupid 
things, but from bordering on something offen- 
sive. To my surprise and gratification, I per- 
ceive that I have excited some interest in one of 
the most charming and superior persons I ever 
met with—Edith Fitzgerald, the young lady 
Aunt Mason extols so highly in her letters. If 
my heart had been at ease. I should have found 
delight in her society—there is such an indescri- 
bable charm about her; and then, Margaret, she 
is so, so beautiful—a queenly beauty: she looks 
as if she might command emperors’ tastes, and 
I should have shrunk from her, with a painful 
sense of insignificance, if she had not so evident- 
ly appeared to take a real fancy tome. The 
language of the heart I cannot mistake, though 
I know you do not give me credit for possessing 
even this kind of knowledge. 

“ Edith Fitzgerald, you know, is a first cousin 
of Gerald Devereux’s; she seems to love him as 
a brother, and is very fond of talking of him; 
evidently supposing that every one who knows 
him mustlike him. Iam sure, from many things 
she tells me, hc must admire you very much, for 
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she alluded to several little incidents concerning 
you that had entirely escaped my recollection, 
and quoted several of your sayings she had heard 
from him. I believe he cares as little for me as- 
I do for him; and if any thing could make me 
forgive him, it would be his appreciating you. 
Buteven this circumstance, upon second thoughts, 
would rather increase my aversion. I wapt you 
to help me to dislike him; you know not how 
painful it is to me to know that I have any feel- 
ings in which you cannot sympathize. It is so 
strange that you, Margaret, who are generally 
so indulgent in your judgments, should be so 
harsh towards one for whom it would seem at 
least natural that even strangers should have 
some favorable prepossession. We should con- 
demn no one unheard—not even the vilest crimi- 
nal: may not some secret hatred, some desire of 
revenge, have induced Gerald Devereux to ca- 
lumniate him? Indeed, that man has always 
looked to me as if he were capable of dark deeds 
when his passions are roused—and in physiog- 
nomy I have never yet been deceived. 

** Would it be asking too much, dearest Marga- 
ret, to entreat you to endeavor to ascertain the 
truth from A V himself, and yet that 
too would be indelicate, and could he be guilty 
of such cold-hearted deception, I should die with 
shame at giving him reason to think that he had 
a warmer interest in my heart than a common 
acquaintance. I know not what to think, how to 
act—there is nothing that I can do, and yet doing 
nothing is the hardest of all things. 

“ Do not despise my weakness, dear sister: you 
have shielded me in all the little troubles of life, 
do not forsake me now in the only great one I 
ever experienced—one which | fear will be as 
lasting as my existence. I cannot tell you how 
kind, how good, how considerate Charles is to 
me: he behaves to me rather with the affection 
of a sister than a brother ; and though I am cer- 
tain you have betrayed my secret to him, still I 
do not feel humiliated; for he has the art of in- 
creasing my self-confidence and courage even 
when he blames my weakness. He makes me 
feel that even I might become an incomparably 
higher being than I now am, and sometimes 
awakens the desire, and even stimulates to faint 
efforts to become so. But I have no wings to 
bear me up, and sink back to earth again, and 
my heart tendrils twine closely to the things that 
perish. 

“T really feltheartily ashamed of myself yes- 
terday evening, after taking a walk with Charles 
to the cabins he has had built for his servants. 
He began to detail to me some of his plans for 
the improvement of his negroes, and upon ask- 
ing my opinion as to the utility of some of the 
regulations he meant to introduce, he found that 











I had entirely lost the thread of his discourse. 
He perceived that I was so much hurt and asham- 
ed at my own inattention—which I begin now 
to suspect, Margaret, often arises from selfish un- 
concern as to the welfare of others—that he 
very kindy changed the conversation immediate- 
ly, and talked in so playful and good-humored a 
strain, that I know he was endeavoring to make 
me forget my mortification. I caught, however, 
a reproving look from Aunt Mason. I believe 
she thinks Charles an angel, and never loses her- 
self a word that falls from his lips. 

‘“‘] have read often, that the first step towards 
improvement, is to feel how much we stand in 
need of it, but like many other good sayings, I 
never took it to heart until lately ; now I am sure I 
have taken the first step, shall I ever take the se- 
cond ?—Never, I fear, unless my friends drag me 
along. Act forme, think for me, comfort me, my 
dear sister; anything is better thansuspense: could 
I know all, perhaps, perhaps, my mind might be 
in a better state. For my sake, give the matter 
an unprejudiced consideration, and do not take 
it for granted, that Gerald Devereux is incapable 
of falsehood. 

‘ Do not show this letter, my mother is so kind 
and indulgent, she will understand why I cannot 
express all the weak and foolish thoughts of my 
heart to any one but you,—she will not suspect 
me of want of confidence or affection for her, the 
best and kindest of mothers. I have sent love 
and remembrances to every one, in my letter to 
her. 

“ Ever your own most unhappy 
Vireinta. ” 


“P.S. Tell papa, Mr. Travers says, I am the 
image of his sister Caroline, but do not tell him 
when Arthur is in the room, as he will certainly 
laugh at me; butindeed I do not mention this be- 
cause she was such a celebrated beauty, but be- 
cause Papa has always insisted there was so strong 
a resemblance between us, and seemed so much 
pleased when others remarked it.” 


Margaret read and re-read her sister’sletter and 
considered each sentence carefully, that she 
might better understand the state of Virginia’s 
feelings. On the whole, the result of her com- 
ments was satisfactory, and the passage concern- 
ing Gerald Devereux, caused a throb of pleasu- 
rable surprise at her heart, and a glow on her 
cheek. After all might not Charlotte and herself 
both.have been mistaken in. supposing it was 
Virginia he loved, yet upon reconsidering the mat- 
ter, the very circumstance of his not having talked 
of her, might be a proof of his devotion. This 
supposition however did not accord with the usual 
frankness and impulsiveness of Gerald Devereux 
towards his friends, it was scarcely probable that 
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he would have concealed his sentiments on such 
a subject from the nearest and dearest of them, 
one whom Margaret had often heard him speak 
of as his sister. 

Margaret endeavored to dismiss these agitating 
considerations and turn her attention wholly to- 
wards her sister. She was pleased to find in 
Virginia better symptoms of an improving state 
of mind, though she could not hope for aspeedy 
or entire restoration, unless it were possible to 
convince Virginia, not only that Augustus Ver- 
non was unworthy of her, but that he had never 
felt for her a deep and true love. Virginia was 
so little accustomed to exert the graver faculties 
of her mind, that she was completely under the 
influence of imagination and feeling, and Marga- 
ret knew that nothing could destroy the thick 
coming delusions of her fancy, but the overpow- 
ering light of truth. This light too must fall not 
in scattered rays but in such a flood as totally to 
dispel all imaginary shadows. And how was 
this full and undeniable evidence to be obtained ? 

Margaret had unconsciously assumed an _atti- 
tude of deep thought, when she was suddenly 
aroused from her meditations, by a loud knock at 
the door. Hastily concealing Virginia’s letter 
she rose to admit Arthur. who was standing out- 





side with his hat and a riding whip in his hand. 

“Come Margaret, I want you to ride over with. 
me to Davenport Lodge. John is bringing the’ 
horses around here, and I give you five minutes | 
to equip yourself. What does Virginia say that 
is so interesting as to make it necessary to lock | 
yourself up to read her letter?” 

‘You take my breath away, Arthur, with your 
impatience. 


| 


Go away, and I will be ready to him the air of a Pole, for no motive or conside- 


CHAPTER XXI. 


We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our own good, so find we profit 

By losing of our prayers.—Shakspeare. 


There is not a more affecting proof of the 
short-sightedness of mortals, than the fact that 
w& so often rejoice in our ignorance, at events, 
which if we fully comprehended their consequen- 
ces, are precisely those that would grieve us 
most. When Margaret congratulated herself at 
the absence of Augustus Vernon, she little dream- 
ed that he had set out for the neighborhood of 
‘The Rectory.’ Augustus delighted in petty 
plots, especially, as he felt in the execution of 
them that he was a real hero of romance; it is 
true, they were never deep, and often unsuccess- 
ful, though he did not hesitate on such occasions, 
to avail himself of every species of petty artifice 
and dissimulation. He had thought it best to 
cover his real design, by informing the Daven- 
ports, that he should accept some of the various 
invitations he had received, and make a sort of 
neighborhood tour, to dispel ennui and melan- 
choly. 

He had meditated on this plan for several days, 
and had provided himself with a suitable disguise 
for the purpose; the disguise, indeed, lent half 
‘the charm to the affair, for how could he doubt 
his claim to the character of a hero of romance, 
when it became really necessary to assume a fic- 
ititious character, to gain access to the lady of his 
love. It had employed all the energies of his 
mind to contrive a costume which should give 


accompany you in ten minutes at farthest.— ration would have induced him to appear in a 


Gather a bouquet for Charlotte to employ your| homely or vulgar garb, even for a day. 


super-abundant activity.” 


After 
carefully looking over his wardrobe, he selected 


‘ Pshaw, the very sight of a bouquet sickens some articles which he had once worn at a fancy 
me, it always reminds me of Augustus Vernon ball, and had preserved on account of the plea- 
but I will go and get some fishing flies I promised | sant associations connected with it, namely, that 


Louis, and give you time to make your toilette, 
which I will do you the justice to say is always 


he had been pronounced on the night he wore 
them, the handsomest man in the room, and had 





soon finished.” | conquered the heart of more than one fair lady. 
It was, as Arthur said, a glorious evening, and, 


He wore his usual dress, until he arrived in the 
his spirits were so much exhilarated by the neighborhood of ‘The Rectory ;’ then having as- 
weather and the ride, that Margaret found very certained after diligent inquiry, that there was a 
little was required of her, but to listen to him.— | small house of * Private Entertainment,” within 
Her ready sympathy with her friends, always a mile or two of Charles Selden’s dwelling, he 


enabled her to enter into their various moods, and equipped himself in his Polish costume, and set 








when they arrived at Davenport Lodge, her spi- 
rits were beginning to partake of the buoyancy 
of Arthur’s. But as soon as Margaret crossed the 
threshold, a feeling of depression came over her at 
the idea of meeting Augustus Vernon: she was 
however, relieved soon after her entrance into the 
parlor, by the information that he had gone to spend 
the evening and night at a neighboring house. 


Vout. XVI—14 


out on foot, with a negro, whom he had bribed as 
a guide. The modest appellation selected for 
the establishment to which he was travelling was 
peculiarly appropriate, for the arrival of a stran- 
ger was an event so remarkable as to excite as 
much surprise in Mrs. Jones, the hostess, as if 
no sign had hung before her door. 

| Fortunately for Augustus Vernon there was no 
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host, or his appearance would have been consider- | forfeit Mrs. Jones’s favor, and in after days the vi- 
ed by him rather suspicious than interesting, but) sion of this supper often rose before him, and he 
as few women are destitute of some latent spark | reealled it as one of the severest trials he had ever 
of romance, our hostess was impressed with ad-|experienced. He passed a sleepless night eaused 
miration and interest by the elegant young man_| rather, it must be confessed, from the viands of 
from foreign parts. The small quantity of bag-| Mrs. Jones, than from his meditations on Virgin- 
gage he had with him, and even more than this.|ia. Inthe morning, he commenced hisstrollings 
his guitar, made her apprehensive as to the state | about the ‘Rectory,’ hoping to meet Virginia, 
of his purse, and she inwardly hoped that she | who he knew was much addicted to solitary 
was not to be paid in music for her bacon and | rambles. This was continued a day or two in 
eggs, but benevolently wished to incur even this; vain, but Augustus felt that this state of things 
risk, as she was sure, from his looks, that he had | could not long endure, as it was impossible for 
been used tonocommon things in his own country.| him upon any earthly consideration, to suffer 
It required no great share of penetration to| much longer the dire penalties of Mrs. Jones's 
discern Mrs. Jones's weak side, and by flattering | hospitality, and he therefore resolved on bribing 
her vanity, Augustus contrived to ingratiate him-| some one to carry a letter secretly to Virginia. 
self so completely with her, that she even hinted Chance appeared to favor his design, for the 
her willingness to entertain him for a short time, | girl to whom the letter was entrusted, found Vir- 
free of all charge. This gratuity, he, however, | ginia walking alone in the garden. She wasina 
declined accepting, saying that he had rich rela-| favorable mood for receiving this communication 
tions in this country, and was on his way to join as her “heart had gone back again” to all the 
them, that the sum he had with him would be| scenes through which she had lately passed with 
sufficient to defray his expenses until he reached | Augustus Vernon, a thousand things, which she 
them, but as his health was not strong, he fre-| considered as proofs of his attachment, recurred 
quently required rest and refreshment, and her to her, and she formed various suppositions equal- 
cottage looked so pleasant, so tempting, so ro-|ly flimsy and unsatisfactory, to prove that he 
mantic, that he wished to remain at it for a few | was not unworthy of her affection. When the 
days. All this was lisped in broken English, | girl presented her the letter that had been entrust- 
with an imitation of foreign accent so unskilful, | ed to her, she divined instantly from whence it 
that it could not have imposed on any hearer less | came, but had she doubted it for a minute, the 
ignorant or less credulous than Mrs. Jones. beauty of the seal, the fair and almost feminine 
Mrs. Jones bustled about with the greatest alac-| character of the superseription, would have at 
rity, and with the assistance of Katy, Molly, Ju-| once convinced her, that the author of so elegant 
dy and the boy, soon prepared for the wandering | an epistle, must be Augustus Vernon. 
Pole, a supper, good enough, as she said, for al The girl smiled slyly at the downcast eye and 
prince. Augustus sighed. as he observed Katy blushing cheek of Virginia, as she extended her 
deposit a large plate of non-descript bread some- | trembling hand to receive the letter, and said, 
thing between biscuit, roll and muffin, redolent that she would return a little after sunset to the 
with grease, and half raw owing to the hospitable holly hedge at the bottom of the garden, to see 
haste with which it had been baked, on the ta- if there was any answer for the gentleman.— 
ble; this was soon followed by a broiled chicken, Virginia turned hastily away, with many com- 
as it was termed, with its legs and wings protru-| punctious visitings of conscience, but the tempta- 
ding at right angles from its body, and of such tion was too great, the opportunity favorable, 
dimensions as to justify the suspicion of itshaving Mrs. Mason and the boys had taken a long walk, 





been the mother of more than one brood, a dish 
of fried bacon and eggs carefully filled with the 
liquid grease from the bacon, with a variety of 
accessaries of the same style. He watched anx- 
iously for the entrance of the coffee-pot, as the 
only event from which a ray of comfort could 
be derived. and heard with dismay Mrs. Jones’s 
cheerful invitation to take a bit of something, as 
be must be tired with his long walk. 

He perceived to his surprise and horror, that 


Reginald had returned to Sherwood the day be- 
fore, and Charles was absent on a visit to a pa- 
rishoner. Virginia retreated hastily to the libra- 
ry, and having ascertained that no one was in 
the house, threw herself on a seat, and surveyed 
her treasure for a moment in silence. Of what 
unspeakable importance might the contents of 
this letter be to her, the lifeless paper now pas- 
/sive in her hands might be the instrument of de- 
‘ciding the weal or woe, of her existence! What 





his hostess designed doing the honors of the sup-| would Margaret say, and the thought wrung her 
per table, escape was impossible, and he mur-| heart with sharp and sudden pain, and her dear 
mured inaudibly, ‘these are thy penalties, O| mother, how could she meet her eye now ? yet she 
Love,” as he surveyed with increasing disgust the felt there was but one course possible for her to 
viands placed before him. Yet eat he must, or pursue, and this very pain compelled her to put 
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the deed beyond the possibility of recall. Al- 
most breathlessly, she opened the letter, and read 
as follows: 


“ Oh Virginia! for may I not call you by the 
sweetest and loveliest name in the universe, in- 
stead of the formal appellation of Miss Selden, 
the name by which strangers and indifferent per- 
sons designate the first and dearest object in 
creation.—Oh Virginia then, for I am sure your 
angelic goodness permits me thus to address you, 
little do you know the torturing days, the sleep- 
less nights which I have endured siuce we part- 
ed, yet sometimes, flattering Hope, that golden- 
haired cherub, whispers, that 1 am not forgotten, 
by one fairer than herself. Oh Virginia, thine 
image rises before me 


Fair as the forms that, wove in Fancy’s loom, 
Float in light visions round the poet’s head. 

A mysterious instinct tells me that we have 
kindred hearts, and that neither time, absence, 
distance, nor the adder tooth of calumuy can 
separate us. Between us, explanations would be 
useless, words are but idle sounds to those who 
hold communion in feeling. Do you not feel, that 
you are the divinity of my heart? Yet the chil- 
ling atmosphere of unkindness, that surrounds 
Sherwood since your absence, blights the young 
buds of hope my heart had put forth, and tells 
me that | am condemned and rejected, unheard 
even, by your friends. Loveliest, dearest Virgi- 
nia, you are incapable of participating in such 


injustice, yet | would not place one thorn in the | 


path which should be scattered with roses for one 
so lovely and beloved. 1 ask no promise which 
may embarrass you, I ask no plighted vows, no 
time fixed to which I might look forward, as the 
dawn of hope, in the miduight gloom of existence, 
as a period of ineflable and unimaginable happi- 
ness—I go forth from this land which cher- 
ished me but to cast me from its bosom—let me 
bear with me as a solace to enable me to support 
the burthen of existence, without which, I have 
indeed almost resolved to shake off the weary 
load of life, the blessed assurance that | am dear 
to the fairest, the most angelic of her sex, and 
that she will not discard my image from that pre- 
cious heart, until I come, radiant in innocence, 


‘room. 


she mentally repeated, a hundred times, that she 
was convinced of his innocence, it was certainly 
rather unsatisfactory to offer not a shadow of 
proof, that he had been falsely accused; then 
her ideas of delicacy and propriety revolted 
at this clandestine communication. It might in- 
deed be alleged in behalf of Augustus, that her 
friends were much prejudiced against him, but 
all the blinding power of love, could not so en- 
tirely dim the perceptions of good sense and 
delicacy, as to prevent her from suspecting that 
this course of conduct was not exactly ingenuous 
or honorable. But should she banish him forev- 
er, without one kind word, one ray of hope, what 
might be the consequence! 

Virginia was so much absorbed in the conflict 
of feeling, and opposite resolves, to which this 
letter had given rise, thatshe did not hear a quick, 
light step behind her, nor perceive till he stood 
before her, that Charles Selden had entered the 
Niobe herself could not have become 
more suddenly motionless, but hers was not a 
transformation into stone, for the living blood 
rushed in torrents over her cheek and brow, and 
she looked up at Charles, with an expression of 
deprecating helplessness and confusion, which at 
once revealed to-him the whole truth. The let- 
ter lying on her lap too was complete confirma- 
tion of his fears. 

“My dear Virginia,” he said in a soothing and 
gentle tone, “ you see before you not a harsh 
judge, but a brother to whom you are unspeaka- 
| bly dear.” 

Virginia absolutely gasped for breath, incapa- 
hle of uttering a word in reply. 

Do not be blinded by a false delusion—I know 
that the letter which has fallen from your hand, 
is from Augustus Vernon, your confusion tells 
meso. Ido not upbraid you, Virginia, 1 know 
that your conscience whispers, that the daughter 
of such a mother as ours, should not receive a 
love letter sent ciandestinely from any man, but 
especially from one, whom she has reason to sus- 
pect to be unworthy of her. ‘Thatstep has now 
been taken, yet it has not lowered you in my 
opinion Virginia, but it has marked in strong col- 
ors what fatal and predominant influence feeling 





warm in love, content in faith, having repelled 
the darts of calumny, to claim her as the first, 
the dearest blessing of life. Language fails to 
say how devotedly I am 
Yours eternally, 
A. V." 

The words swam before Virginia’s eyes, a tu- 

mult of mixed feelings, in which pleasurable emo- 





and imagination have over you. We must now 
do all that is in our power to repair the errors 
| which you have committed, and I must act to- 
wards you in the place of a parent. This letter 
must be returned, but will you allow me first to 
read it, as I can then form a more correct judg- 
ment, as to how this had best be done.” 

Tears streamed down Virginia’s cheeks, as she 
said in an almost inaudible voice, while she held 


tions greatly predominated, thronged on her | the letter towards him, “Oh Charles, forgive me if 


heart, at the first perusal of this epistle. 


The|I have done wrong. I am very unhappy, and do 





second perusal was less gratifying, for though! not judge him harshly.” 
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“Forgive you! I only wish, my dear sister, to 
endeavor to repair the consequences of your er- 
rors, and open your eyes to the truth. I grieve 
that you are grieved, but must save you, in spite 
of yourself.” 

Charles Selden perused the epistle of Augus- 
tus, with very differeut feelings from those which 
Virginia had experienced in reading it; indigna- 
tion, contempt, and disgust prevailed by turns in 
his mind, and he paused for a minute after he 
had finished it, to consider how he should express 
himself with the force and decision necessary 
for the occasion, in a manner which would inflict 
the least possible pain upon his sister. Virginia 
sat motionless, while her tears fell fast and un- 
heeded ; she felt the sinking and helplessness of 
one, whose mind unaccustomed to act or decide 
in the serious affairs of life, surrenders itself un- 
resistingly to the decision of a firm and strong 
intellect, with the feeling rather than conviction, 
that resistance is unavoidable. But even this 
state was more endurable, than the terrible and 
unwonted conflict of feeling and resolution, which 
had agitated her, when she thought herself called 
on to act, knowing, it was impossible to do so, 
without exciting the displeasure and disapproba- 
tion of those who were so deay, without stifling 
the whispers of conscience on the one hand, on 
the other, without removing one, with whom the 
dreams of fancy, and the fondness of first love 
had connected all the brightest visions of happi- 
ness, the sweetest anticipations of hope. Now, 
at least this intolerable burden was removed, and 
she felt that her fate was in the hands of Charles. 

“ This letter, Virginia,” said Charles, “ must 
be immediately returned, and I think you can- 
not but be aware, even a few hours from this 
time, of the necessity and propriety of this step. 
If you observe, Mr. Vernon offers not the slight- 
est explanation of any suspicious appearance in 
his past conduct, does not seek to justify himself 
in your eyes, but satisfies himself with accusing 
your friends of injustice, while he is vain enough 
to imagine, under all these circumstances, that 
you will bind yourself to him by clandestine vows. 
No honorable man could act thus, especially to- 
wards one so innocent and inexperienced as your- 
self. Besides, this letter does not manifest one 
ray of genuine affection; feeling never clothed 
itself in language such as this.” 

Observing this last remark seemed greatly to 
increase Virginia’s distress, Charles continued, 
“I do not mean that he may not feel as great 
admiration for you, and perhaps as much of what 
is commonly called love, as a heart so filled with 
self is capable of entertaining.” 

“Oh, Charles,” said Virginia, in a voice al- 
most choked with shame and a variety of dis- 
tressing emotions, “you wrong him. [If I could 


only believe that my rejection would be attended 
with no fatal consequences to his happiness, [”— 

Here Virginia stopped, unable to proceed. 
Charles understood her feelings fully, and looked 
at her for a moment in silence, with compassion- 
ate regret. 

“‘ My dear sister,” he said at length, “ trust to 
my judgment: rest assured that he has not heart 
enough to be long or seriously distressed at the 
rejection of any one. He is utterly unworthy of 
you. No man who deserves the name, would 
have endured the idea of involving such a being 
as yourself in dishonorable entanglements for the 
sake of gratifying his own selfish vanity. Time 
wears away, though, and he must be answered 
at once and decisively by yourself, as you must 
perceive that otherwise a shade of suspicion may 
rest on the dignity and delicacy of your charac- 
ter. Trust to me implicitly, in this instance, Vir- 
ginia—this must be your own act; for your own 
sake, for the sake of our mother, enclose his let- 
ter, with just one line, expressing positively that 
you will receive no more such communications.” 

He placed a pen in her trembling hand, and 
put writing materials before her. Virginia look- 
ed up in his face beseechingly: “Indeed,” she 
said, “it appears as if every thought had de- 
'serted me—I know not what to write, Charles, 
or whether I ought to write.” 

“There is not a shade of doubt as to what 
you ought to do: write only these words, ‘ Miss 
Selden will receive no more such communica- 
tions,’ and enclose the letter.” 

Virginia, as if spell-bound, obeyed in silence. 

‘* When was the messenger to call for a reply!” 

‘* About sunset this evening,”’ faltered Virginia. 

‘The time then approaches. Put on your 
bonnet, and let this epistle be returned immedi- 
ately. I shall not breathe freely until [ know it 
is dispatched.” 

“The girl was to wait for me at the holly 
hedge, at the bottom of the garden,” and Vir- 
ginia averted her face, though she would have 
seen nothing to give her pain in Charles’s glance. 

“Then go at once, and go with the conscious- 
ness that you are acting right: this will support 
you. Bathe your eyes: the girl must not see 
that you have been shedding tears. I will go to 
meet Aunt Mason and the boys, and secure you 
an opportunity of going and returning unob- 
served.” 

Virginia obeyed almost mechanically. She 
was relieved to find the girl true to her appoint- 
ment, as it gave no time for thought, or for re- 
considering the matter. She had been so accus- 
tomed to rely implicitly on Charles’s judgment, 
that she felt a sense of safety in acting under his 





instructions, though it cost her heart a bitter pang 
to renounce Augustus Vernon. She handed the 
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envelope silently to the girl and hastily withdrew. 
The whole world seemed dark to her; she blam- 
ed first her own weakness in thus giving up her 
lover; then her ingratitude to her mother and 
friends ; then her own want of dignity in having 
thought for a moment of acceding to such a pro- 
posal; while she censured Augustus Vernon for 
his want of consideration for herself, and Charles 
for the peremptory decision with which he had 
hurried matters to a conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Blest be the man, (and blest he is,) whoe’er 

(Placed far out of the roads of hope and fear,) 

A little field and little garden feeds : 

The field gives all that frugal nature needs ; 

The wealthy garden liberally bestows 

All she can ask, when she luxurious grows.—Covwley. 


Not more than a day or two had passed away 
after Augustus Vernon left Davenport Lodge, 
before Charlotte Davenport began to suspect that 
his real destination was for the neighborhood of 
‘The Rectory.’ Her busy mind made her unu- 
sually active in collecting information when she 
wished to ascertain the truth of any event which 
she had reason to suppose had taken place 
within the circle of her acquaintance, and her 
ingenuity in comparing and collating evidence 
would have excited the admiration of Niebuhr 
himself, inasmuch as she followed the example 
of that illustrious historian, in taking the palpa- 
ble and apparent for the untrue. It was won- 
derful how many well-authenticated and even 
traditionary stories, whose dimness and distance 
might have been supposed to preclude discovery, 
had been degraded by her investigating powers, 
from the rank of striking and impressive truths 
to neighborhood myths, entitled to no more credit 
than the sufferings of Regulus, or the exploits of 
many an old hero, who after being venerated for 
ages, has become vor et preterea nihil. 

The very fact that Augustus had said he in- 
tended making a sort of neighborhood tour, C har- 





Charlotte to lose no time in communicating their 
suspicions to her, as she would best know how to 
act in the case. 

Margaret was quite as much disturbed and exci- 
ted at Charlotte’s communication as the latter had 
expected, and pondered deeply as to what mea- 
sures she should take to prevent any evil conse- 
quences arising to Virginia from this step of Au- 
gustus Vernon. Should she drop the slightest 
conjecture, that Augustus would attempt to in- 
volve Virginia in a clandestine engagement in 
Arthur’s presence, she knew that he would take 
fire immediately, and that the result might be 
either a duel or an exposure of the whole mat- 
ter. Giving publicity to the affair was, however, 
what she chiefly feared, as though she was fully 
aware that moral cowardice causes many more 
deeds than any other cause, still she felt an in- 
stinctive conviction that Augustus Vernon was 
endowed with so large a share of physical cow- 
ardice, that it would prove stronger even than 
the moral, when it was brought to the test. It 
was impossible for her to leave home at this time, 
as Mrs. Selden had been confined to her room for 
two or three days with severe, though not alarm- 
ing illness, and Margaret’s presence was quite in- 
dispensable. She did not wish to communicate 
her fears to her mother, lest the anxiety whichsuch 
suspicions would naturally create might aggra- 
vate the feverishness which attended her indispo- 
sition. 

After revolving the whole matter again and 
again, Margaret resolved on the course to pur- 
sue, and when she retired to her room for the 
night, took all necessary measures to put her 
plan into execution. 

Near the edge of a thick wood, on the Sher- 
wood estate, apart from the other cabins lived an 
old negro who had been left free by one of Mr. 
Selden’s uncles, but having found the privileges 
of freedom not so advantageous as the protec- 
tion of the family—for so negroes always style 
the household which, to use their own language, 
they ‘come out of,’—Mingo had requested Mr. 
Selden’s permission to live on his land, and to 





lotte considered as presumptive evidence that he 
meant to do no such thing, and having roused 
Louis’s apprehensions as to-the real object of his 
departure, she ascertained clearly that he had 
never been at two or three of the neighboring 
houses, which he said he intended to visit. Louis 
had perceived but too plainly the partiality of 
Virginia for his unworthy rival, and he dreaded 
lest he should endeavor to take some insididus 
advantage of her artlessness and inexperience, 
believing him capable of using any arts, however 
dishonorable, to effect his purposes. Margaret 
was always the first person resorted to by her 
friends in cases of difficulty, and Louis besought 


avail himself of his pretection. He always called 
‘him master, as he felt as if this title strengthened 
the bond of union between them, and spoke of 
himself as one of the negroes of Mr. Selden’s 
estate. In return for the undefined privileges of 
living on the plantation, in which were compri- 
sed unlimited use of firewood, a large garden, 
corn patch, as much poultry as he chose to keep, 
with occasional presents, and a supply not only 
of his necessities, but of his fancies when sick, 
Mingo was always ready to render any such oc- 
easional services as the family required, and 
would have scorned to take any regular pay- 
ment for them; but this matter of delicacy was 
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often subsequently anenilt to the satisfaction of | found Mingo busily engaged in his garden; the 
both parties, by some trifling gratuity. strokes of his hoe keeping exact time with the 
Margaret had often found Mingo a valuable| notes of a hymn tune, which was sung with a 
auxiliary in the various little exigencies which | nasal twang that the negroes introduce almost in- 
arise in a Virginia household, where so many | variably into their vocal exercises, as they evident- 
heterogeneous affairs must be attended to, aud | ly think it gives a peculiar unction tosaered music. 
where, from the very nature of the population, | The very woods rang with the words, and Mar- 
scattered over immense tracts of land, with vil-| garet found that they consisted chiefly of va- 
lages, or rather country stores, few and far be-|riations ad libitum of “Jerusalem My Happy 
tween, great fertility of expedient is often ne-| Home,” describing the glories of the New Jeru- 
nessary to preserve the credit and comfort of an|salem, according to the singer’s own ideas of 
establishment. In these little difficultics the aid | splendor and happiness; and these were some- 
of a clever negro, who enlists himself heartily in| times so ludicrous that Margaret smiled as she 
your service, is invaluable; his habits of inces-/ listened to them. 
sant talking, and his curiosity about every thing | ‘*Good morning, Mingo,” said Margaret, as 
that dees not concern him, enable him to ¢ acquire | she reached the watlin which enclosed his gar- 
a store of odd knowledge, which often comes in den. 
most oppgrtunely in the hour of need. He knows. * Your servant, Miss Margaret,” said Mingo, 
always where eggs and fowls can be procured—_ bowing very low, and standing with his hoe sus- 
can suggest where a dish of fish may be had—| pended, as if waiting her commands, with an 
where the earliest strawberries may be gathered expression of countenance that testified his readi- 
in abundance, and, in short, where every sort of ness to obey them, of whatever nature they might 
miscellaneous article, which the country can af-| be. 
ford for twenty miles around, can be procured, | “Can you undertake a little journey for me 
and in the quickest possible manner—for he' Mingo? It is just a fancy of my own, and I 
knows all the shortest lines between any given shall certainly remember you for it: I prefer em- 
points with as unerring eertainty as the best math-| ploying you to any one else, because you al- 
ematician could do. | ways do whatever you set about so well and 
But to return from this digression. Margaret quickly.” 
prepared a small packet, containing two letters,| In this little speech, simple as it seemed, Mar- 
one of which was addressed to Charles, acquaint- | garet showed her knowledge of the negro char- 
ing him with her apprehensions concerning Au- | acter, as nothing could have been better adapt- 
gustus Vernon: the other to Virginia, entreating| ed to put the strongest springs of their nature 
her not to suffer herself to be drawn into any sort|into motion. The air of secresy thrown over 
of clandestine intercourse, and setting before her'| the affair was just the thing to gratify the love of 
all the evil consequences that would result from | | concealment which belongs to all their tribe, and 
such a step, dwelling particularly on the grief, which they practice for its own sake when no 
that it would cause her mother. Her appreben-| purpose is to be effected by it. The prospect of 
sions and warnings were expressed with so much | some indefinite reward, which is infinitely more 
earnestness, delicacy and affection, that she was alluring to their imaginations than any definite 
sure, if Virginia was displeased at the first read-| promises of compensation, impressed Mingo with 
ing of her epistle, a re-perusal would convince | the idea that he was conferring a favor, and that 
her that it was dictated by affection, and the) the offer was rather an exchange of presents, than 
strongest regard for her happiuess. Margaret | payment for services. The crowning stroke was 
enclosed in the packet, a few articles of dress for | the compliment at the close of Margaret’s speech 
Virginia, some garden seed for Aunt Mason, an to Mingo’s expedition and fidelity. 
old book for Charles, which he had expressed a! Mingo listened witha broad grin of satisfaction 
desire should be sent to him by the first oppor-| and then said, “ Any thing as is in my power to 
tunity, as she thought, should the expedition be do for the family, Miss Margaret, I am ready 
discovered, those articles would appear to ex-| and willing to do, but not on account of the pay, 
plain Mingo’s expedition satisfactorily, and she| Miss Margaret—I aint thinking about that. I 
was anxious that no one should suspect its real! aint forgot how kind you was to me in my ’flic- 
object. tions last year, and don’t begrudge doing any- 
After an uneasy night, Margaret arose very) thing you want, as I can do.” 
early in the morning, and throwing a thick shawl} “Oh, I know that Mingo; you have never 
around her to protect her from the freshness of failed to oblige me whenever I asked you to do 
the air, and to conceal her packet, she sct out on any thing. Well, what I want you to do is, to 
her way to Mingo’s cabin, that she might deliver| set out as soon as you have had your breakfast 
the packet herself with secret instructions. She! for The Rectory,—the place where my brother 
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Charles lives, you know; when you get there, 
put this packet into his hands, and when he 
thinks you have rested sufficiently, he will send 
you back. I don’t want you to overhurry your- 
self. And now, do you think that you can find 
the way ?” 

Mingo smiled at the simplicity of Margaret's 
question. “Find the way! Bless your soul, 
Miss Margaret, I could find my way anywhere, | 
let alone to Mas Charles’ place. I reckon every 
body I axed could tell me where Mr. Charles 
Selden, son of Mr. James Selden, as lives at. 
Sherwood, lives. But I aint depending on that) 
no how. I have been at that very house in my 
young days, when I used to be body-servant to 
my master as is dead and gone. I can be back 
by day after to morrow night, if you expects to 
hear anything pertikler from Mas Charles.” 

“Oh, no, nothing so very particular. You 
are not so strong as you were when you were a 
young man, Mingo. But I hope you will be off 
now as soon as you can get ready.” 

“T’ll be ready in no time, Miss Margaret—I 
aint as slow as some niggers, I know.” 

Margaret perceiving his pride was roused, 
knew that he would now use all possible dis- 
patch: and after saying “ Good-bye,” turned 
away and walked quickly homewards. 

Two days passed off heavily to Margaret. 
Though her mind was relieved of all anxiety 
respecting Mrs. Selden, who was now in arapid 
state of convalescence, she could not feel easy 
until she received some intelligence from Vir- 
ginia. On the third night after Mingo’s depar- 
ture, Margaret was told by one of the servants, 
that Mingo had brought some eggs to sell, and 
wanted to see her. She was amused at Mingo's 
ruse to preserve the secret character of the em- 
bassy. and thought the eggs were a suitable quid 
pro quo for her packet. He looked carefully 
around when he saw Margaret approaching, and 
observing there was no one in sight, drew from 
the basket a letter, saying in a low tone, ‘ This 
is from Mas Charles.” 

Margaret eagerly seized the letter, thrust it 
into the folds of her dress, and replied in the 
same tone, *‘ You have made excellent haste, 
Mingo, and you may be sure I shall not forget 
your trouble. Does Charles look well? Did 
you see Virginia and Aunt Mason ?” 

‘“‘Oh, Mas Charles looks moustrous well, and 
he treated me like I’d been a gentleman; and 
Miss Charlotte too looks very well: she sweet- 
ened my coffee herself, and cut off my dinner 
with her own hands. I never seed Miss Vir- 
ginny—they said she was sick; but not much 
sick, Kitty told me.” 

Margaret would have asked many more ques- 





tions, but she was fearful of exciting suspicion 





by a long colloquy; and having bargained for 
the eggs, she returned hastily to her own apart- 
ment to read her letter. She drew a long breath 
after perusing it, as Charles informed her fully of 
all that had happened—except that he omitted 
to mention that it was owing to himself that Vir- 
ginia had determined to return the letter of Au- 


gustus Vernon and forbid him to hold avy far- 


ther communication with her. Virginia only sent 
a message, saying that her head ached too much 
to write, that she was much distressed to hear of 
her mother’s indisposition, and begged to be in- 
formed immediately should it increase, as in this 
case they would all set out immediately for Sher- 
wood. 

Since her worst apprehensions were removed, 
Margaret determined to communicate the whole 
matter to Mrs. Selden the next morning. Mrs. 
Selden was more exasperated than Margaret had 
ever seen her, at the dishonorable conduct of Au- 
gustus; and she could not help feeling much pro- 
vocation mingled with pity for Virginia. From 
the account Charles gave of Virginia’s indispo- 
sition, she concluded immediately that it was 
mental rather than bodily; and she conjectured 
from the circumstance of her returning no an- 
swer to Margaret’s letter, that she was sunk in 
the imbecility of despondency, and most proba- 
bly felt towards her family, as if she was rather 
the injured, than the injuring party. Notwith- 
standing Charles's delicate forbearance, his moth- 
er divined, from her intimate knowledge of the 
character of her children, that the manner in 
which Augustus Vernon’s letter had been re- 
turned, was the act rather of Charles than Vir- 
ginia. 

After expressing her feelings to Margaret, who 
listened to her mother’s condemnation of Vir- 
ginia with a deprecating glance, and was about 
to endeavor to extenuate her conduct, Mrs. Sel- 
den said: 

“Tt is in vain, Margaret ; indeed it is wrong to 
disguise the truth from ourselves, or from each 
other. Virginia has shown iu this whole affair a 
weakness of character, a surrender of reason and 
principle to ill-regulated feelings and imagina- 
tion, which, while I chiefly pity and deplore, I 
also blame. It is true, I feel that I deserve my- 
self part of the blame which Virginia’s conduct 
merits: I ought to have exercised more firmness 
and discrimination in her education. I was partly 
led into this error by the coutrariety of your char- 
acters; but I ought to have perceived that the 
inculcation of sound principles of action, the in- 
fluence of example, and general superintendence, 
which had so happy an effect on a strong mind 
and naturally self-relying character, were quite 
insufficient to mould one so facile, so liable to 
take the hue of every object it rested upon, and 
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so indolent as thatof Virginia. The same imag- 
inative reading that was healthful to your mind, 
has been poisonous to hers.” 

«But one great reason that this sort of read- 
ing has been hurtful to Virginia, does not pro- 
ceed from any fault either of hers or yours, moth- 
er—I mean her surpassing beauty. It was but 
natural that such a looking girl, who heard of her 
loveliness from every one who looked on her, 
should identify herself with the creations of ro- 
mance. Now, mother, no delusion of vanity 
could have made me fancy that I was a heroine, 
and even if my looking-glass had not informed 
me ‘that I was intended for every-day life, the 


whispered comparisons that I often heard made | 
between Virginia and myself, would have made | 
me sensible that I could never expect to be the | 


lady bright of poet or novelist.” 

“ Virginia’s rare personal attractions was one 
of the very circumstances, which ought to have 
altered my method of education as it related to 
her. Besides, I have not endeavored sufficiently 
to counteract the dreamy, indolent state of mind 
produced by impatience of intellectual labor, and 
an overweening fondness for imaginative reve- 
rie, by requiring Virginia to take a more active 
part in performing the common duties of the 
family. In this, too, my dear child, I have been 
guilty of a double fault, for I have erred not only 
towards Virginia, but towards yourself, by allow- 
ing you to assume so many little troublesome 
offices, and perform so many of those irksome, 
little, unappropriated duties, that arise in the 
management of a household, and which did not 
devolve with any peculiar propriety upon you.” 

“Do not blame yourself on my account, moth- 
er, for I am sure the mode of treatment you have 
always adopted towards me has been most kind, 
most judicious, and there are few things for which 
I thank you more, among the innumerable things 
for which I have to thank you, than for assisting 
me to form active and useful habits.” 

Mrs. Selden smiled on Margaret with an ex- 
pression of love which touched the inmost heart 
of her daughter, as she replied, ‘ You are a gen- 
uine advocate, Margaret, yet you cannot excuse 
me entirely to myself: it is true, I have never 
erred in intention—at least so I think, towards 
my children, but this is not sufficient—I should 
have reflected more deeply on the probable con- 
sequences of my actions, and observed more 
closely. You were always so cheerful, so wil- 
ling, and so able to assist me in every little exi- 
gence, that I almost unconsciously allowed you 
to take more than your due share of the burdens 
of life, and by this very fault have increased Vir- 
ginia’s indolence and imbecility.” 

* Virginia has the best heart in the world, and 
is easily influenced by those she loves. This 








affair has been mortifying and vexatious enough, 
but every thing will work right at last, 1 am 
sure, and when you remember Virginia’s youth 
and inexperience, her imaginative turn of 
mind and sensibility, you cannot be much sur- 
prised, mother, nor blame her severely, for suffer- 
ing her feelings to be too much: interested in Au- 
gustus Vernon. It is a delusion that will soon 
pass away, and”— 

Mrs Selden shook her head. “I am doubly 
mortified, not only at the little self-command 
Virginia has evinced, but that she should be so 


deficient in discernment as to love such a ridicu- 


lous coxcomb as Augustus Vernon. But as you 
say, time may bring things right, and I shall en- 
deavor to exercise a wiser vigilance over her in 


future.” 
Fert ** 





TO MARIE. 


Love me dearest, love me Marie, 

If thou would’st be happy still, 
With the same complete affection, 
With the heart, and with the will ; 
With the trustingness, and power 
With the meckness and the strength 
Thou didst lavish on my childhood, 
But my folly lost at length. 


Oh! believe me that the surest 
Way to happiness and rest, 

Is to keep the feelings changeless, 
Which a youthful impulse blest ; 
So the flowers we used to gather, 
So the stars we used to love— 
Still shall seem to bloom as kindly, 
Still shall brightly gleam above. 


Go! forsake thy old companion,— 

Go! forget his former worth, 

Let the vow preserved in Heaven 

Be a slighted thing on earth ; 

When thy new formn’d friends fall from thee, 
Thou shalt think of these again : 

Where will be thy Past to cheer thee, 

What will be thy Future then? 


Separated—separated 

By the Lethe stream of change— 
From the garden of our childhood— 
There wilt thou no longer range ; 

In the Present, Marie! hear me, 

In the moment of thy woe, 

Must thou seek the only solace 
Which a faithless heart can know. 


Grant thy new found friends be constant, 
Grant them all, I pray they be— 

They may glitter, and be joyous— 
Never sympathize with thee— 

Living only in thy Present, 

Knowing only what thou art, 

Ready playmates in thy pleasure— 

Not associates for thy heart. 
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Never Marie, never dearest, 

Be thy life divided thus— 

So shall earth seem always lovely, 
And the stars be kind to us. 

Still to be serenely happy, 

I repeat the truth again— 

Should the Present, Past and Future, 
Constitute one perfect chain. 


For the joy of life is measured 

Not by isolated years ; 

Hope sliould lend her eagle vision, 
Memory should bring her tears— 
One harmonious strain of music, 
Thenceforth life would be complete, 
Every note suggest the other— 
Harsh connected with the sweet. 


Love me, Marie! love me ever— 
Love me all my love is worth— 

Let us worship God together, 

And together walk the earth— 

Then, when we would reckon, dearest, 
How much bliss is in our hearts, 

We may add to Past and Present 
What the hope of Heaven imparts. 


AGLaus. 





CANNIE OF CLARE. 


A TALE OF OLD READING. 


From the period of its consecration, we find the name 
of Reading Abbey, occurring frequently in all the histo- 
ries of the times. Parliaments and councils were holden 
there ; legatees received, traitors executed ; kings, queens 
and princes buried in its holy precincts.””—Miss Mitford. 


Nothing could have been more imposing than 
the old Gothic abbey. Its immense arches, sup- 
ported by massive columns, seemed destined to 
to stand after the Church had wasted beneath 
the Reformation: to stand, even though itsstu- 
pendous fretted tiles echoed the responses of the 
Liturgy, or the long prayers of the Puritan. It 
was a grand structure. The most antique form 
of architecture was represented in its low and 
heavy doorway, where was carved a bunch of 
reeds converging and plaiting atthe top. So al- 
so with its low stained windows; so low, in truth, 
that they almost touched the old graves down- 
ward. These old graves too had now become 
so numerous, that some had one side of their 
resting places walled with the stone which form- 
ed the basement of the abbey! 

This, the righteous Henry had founded nearly 
forty years before the period of which we are to 
tell, and had dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
John. And the pious Abbot, who had the good 
fortune to be entrusted with the execution of the 
charter framed for it by the King, took delight 


Vou. XVI—15 


in performing no part thereof rather than that 
which provided ‘that, seeing the Abbot of 
“ Radynge hath no revenues but what are in com- 
“mon with his brethren; therefore, whoever by 
“devise, consent and canonical election shall be 
“made Abbott, shall not bestow the alms of the 
“monastery on his lay kindred or any others, 
“ but reserve them for the entertainment of the 
“ poor and the strangers.” So it will be judged 
that none blessed the upright and kind monks 
and sisters of the monastery, more than the poor 
and the strangers, for nowhere were they better 
attended or provided for. 

It was a lovely spring evening near the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, as the sun was sink- 
ing in the west, when the first scene of our tale 
may be regarded as introduced, with the sound- 
ing of the deep-mouthed bell for Vespers at the 
abbey. It did not seem to be an ordinary occa- 
sion. It clearly was not, as the prayer for the 
“peaceable arrangement and disposition of all 
things, between his Highness, the King, and all 
neighboring States,” plainly indicated. An en- 
gagement between Henry II. and the Welch 
was momentarily anticipated. 

There was one however, who glided across the 
long dark aisle unperceived, and now knelt on a 
cushion far back to the left of the choir, and then 
buried her face, bathed in tears, in her hands.— 
Finally however the Evening Hymn to the Vir- 
gin swelled out from the choir, as holy incense 
breathed by angels. 


I. 


“ Mother of God! 
Whose melancholy brows and drooping eye," 
Tell_of the thorny path thy feet have trod, 
Oh, loek upon us from thy throne on high. ” 


Then the fair girl with a face calm as it was 
beautiful, arose from her kneeling posture and 
joined with a sweet clear voice in the beautiful 
stanzas following. 


Il. 


“ By that sweet name 
The holiest one our hearts have ever known 
Mother, sweet Mother! lo, thine aid we claim, 
Mother, sweet Mother, still watch o’er thine own. 


III. 


“Tn the dark hour, 
When death o’ershadows with his mighty wing, 
Oh, be thou near us with thy gentle power, 
And to our souls the balm of healing bring.” 


The shadows of night were now falling around 
the Convent; and closing her mantle about her, 
she glided out by the wide, dark vestibule, with 
the soft step of a fairy, and as unperceived as 
the departing echo of the music. That girl was 





Cannie of Clare, the beauty of Reading; and 
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the recollection that her gray haired sire, Roger, 
Earl of Clare, was now with his king in danger 
of immediate conflict with a desperate neighbor- 
ing province, was what affected her so deeply in 
her devotions at the Abbey. 


a challenge for single combat to Essex, “for 
“having basely and treacherously dropped the 
“royal banner, and fled from the troops, proving 
himself a coward unworthy his Highness’ com- 
“mand.” Henry with great indignation and pas- 








Many were there who had wooed the lovely |sion repelled the charge, and readily accepted 
heiress; but the two prominent rivals for her| the challenge; and a day was appointed by the 
hand now, were Henry of Essex, and Robert of | King himself when the difference should be set- 
Montford. The latter was the one esteemed | tied. 
most favored by the Earl, who had the most un-| To Cannie this was a sad blow, Confident as 
bounded influence with his daughter. Henry, of|she was of young Henry’s fidelity and courage. 
Essex, however, was regarded as having surely | She had just been joining her sisters at the abbey 
won the heart of Cannie. And perhaps, when|in hymns and thanksgiving for the safe restora- 
she dropped a sealding tear for her father, in the | tion of the King and his nobles; and when she 
monastery, she breathed a prayer for her lover, | heard of the royal mandate, that the two rivals 
for Henry and Robert were both in the King’s! should hold single combat at buta short distance 
troops, showing their loyalty to their sovereign, ‘from Reading,* her heart sunk within her; for 
and endeavoring to obtain the applause of Rog- | she was justly apprehensive that Henry’s extreme 
er, the father of her whose hand they sought. | youth could not prevail against the superior ex- 

The apprehensions of the pious orders at Read- | perience and skill of Robert de Montford. When 
ing were by no means unfounded. News quickly | the day appointed for the rencontre arrived, she 
came thatHenry had just engaged with a powerful excused herself from being one of the host of 











force in fierce conflict, and had well nigh been 
completely overthrown. It was also reported 
that in all his ranks, none had been bolder than 
the sovereign himself, being ever found in the 
thickest portion of the skirmish. Little was 
known of Montford during the fight, save that he 
was seen most of the time near Roger; of Es- 
sex it was known, that he fought bravely at the 
right hand of his King. The Welch were des- 
perate, and superior to their antagonists in num- 
bers; for, from the condition of the borders at 
that time, few had families at home to keep them 
from war, and they had now come to like it as 
well. 

All at once the nobles of the King’s army 
grew pale, and seemed discouraged, as it was 
whispered from one to another amongst them, 
that Henry II. had fallen! A large portion im- 
mediately gave way and took to flight; and even 
Henry of Essex, who had yielded to none in 
boldness and valor, seeing the scattered troops, 
dropped the royal banner, (for he was standard- 
bearer to the King) and left the field fully confi- 
dent of the King’s death, and of the impossibil- 
ity of maintaining with such impaired numbers, 
a successful contest. 

Destruction now threatened them all. Justat 
that crisis Roger, Earl of Clare, leaped into the 
hottest midst, and unfurling the royal banner, 
exclaimed that a reinforcement was there and 
the King atits head! This was all that saved 
the small remnant of the army from an universal 
butchery, 

During the entire latter part of the engage- 
meut Robert de Montford was not seen; this 
however was not inquired into or accounted for. 
So soon, however, as he returned home, he sent 


“spectators who would be present on the exciting 
occasion on the plea of indisposition. 

The combat was a most violent one. Mont- 
ford being the challenger commenced the attack 
with great vigor, and Essex for some length of 
time was content to ward off his thrusts. At 
length angered by some taunting word from 
Montford, Essex rose upon his horse and return- 
ed the attack with fearful energy. It now be- 
came a moment of the greatest excitement.— 
Montford was pale and his eyes glassy. Essex 
burned with passion, and now obviously had the 
advantage of his competitor. Just at this instant 
a word of encouragement to Montford, escaped 
involuntarily the father of Cannie. At this Hen- 
ry’s heart sank within him. He knew that there 
was nothing now that he could expect in life but 
a disappointment of his love, such a life he did 
not desire. The unhappy youth sprang above 
his saddle and with one blow, almost severing 
the left arm of Montford, fell to the ground bleed- 
ing from many wounds, and apparently lifeless. 
Montford at the same moment leaped from his 
horse to take advantage of the youth’s fall; but 
the King sternly rebuked it as * unworthy,” and 
forbade further harm to him. He ordered thatthe 
body which every one believed lifeless, should 
be buried with all military pomp and honor in 
Reading Abbey. And thither it was carried, at- 


* “ Tradition assigns as the place of this combat a beau- 
tiful green island nearly surrounded with willows, in the 
midst of the Thames, to the east of Caversham bridge. 
A more beautiful spot could not have been desired for 
such acombat. It was in sight of the Abbey, and of the 
remarkable chapel erected in the centre of the bridge, of 
which the foundation still remains, surmounted by a mo- 
dern house.’’—Stowe. 
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tended by the choristers of the convent, chanting | It very soon ceased, however, when he saw the 


a Dona Requiem for the soul of the departed. 

But one was not there who was wont to raise 
her sweet voice amongst them. Senseless, pale 
and deathlike Cannie lay, at the first intelligence, 
amid the noise and frighted confusion of the do- 
mestics. Some feared that she would not re- 
cover; she cared not—for the one she lived to 
love was gone. 

The body of Essex had scarcely arrived at 
the convent chapel, before signs of life exhibited 
themselves. It was however several days before 
he came to his senses. He found himself lying 
on a clean cot in a small room; and near him an 
old and trembling Friar was mumbling over his 
beads before a small stone crucifix hewn out in 
the wall. For along time Henry spoke nothing ; 
finally, however, he lifted his hands feebly to his 
forehead, and addressed the old man in a voice 
almost like a whisper. 

“Father,” he said, endeavoring to call his at- 
tention. 

** Aye—in amoment.” And the old man con- 
tinued without turning his eyes. 

“ Father,” said Heury again, not having heard 
or heeded his reply. 

“In a moment—just one moment, I say,” he 
said pettishly. At last the old man turned his 
small smirking eyes full upon him. 

“Tell me, father, what has happened?” Henry 
asked. 

“ Yea, verily, what hath happened !” 

“ What ?” 

“ You ought to know.” 


here a short dry chuckle. 
“ey 7 


The old man gave 


“Yes, you,” said the old man with another 
short dry laugh, like the sound of a dry leaf in 
autumn on frozen ground. 

* But I do not—tell me—why am I here ?” 

‘‘ These will tell you the whys and wherefores 
better than I.” And with this the old man raised 
up the bloody raiment of which Essex had been 
divested. 

Henry groaned and turned over as some feint 
of the truth flashed upon him. Yet he was too 
weak to rote anything, other than of his contest, 
and so turned again to the old man, earnestly 
beseeching the recital of all that had happened. 
The old man, after some persuasion, told him 
all: how he had fought and fallen, embellished, 
however, as he wished. 

“And Robert de Montford—what of him!” 
exclaimed Henry, when the old man paused. 

** Montford—your victor ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Ha—Robert is now making merry as the 
son-in-law of Roger and as his heir.” 

The old man here gave another dry laugh. 


ghastly hue which overspread Henry’s counte- 
nance ; and fearing that he was about to die, 
the Friar rose very hastily and was about to call 
the Abbot: and would have done so but for 
Henry. 

“ Stop !” he cried hoarsely and quickly. 

“ What ?” said the old man umidly. 

** Set down and tell me more—tell me all.” 

The old man shook his head doubtfully ; but 
presently seemed to bethink himself, as of some- 
thing he had to do, and then sat down close to 
the bed—peering upon Henry with a lack-lustre 
eye. 
“ And Cannie,” asked the half-dead youth ea- 
gerly—* what of her—-what does she thiunk—and 
say ?” 

‘“* Why she has been persuaded of the truth of 
the charges made against you—and has even re- 
joiced in your” 

The old man stopped swiftly here and ran forth 
for assistance, for Henry had swooned now, most 
surely. 

It was a long time—many days and weeks— 
ere the young man’s sense returned. When he 
recovered them, however, he found in his room 
the Abbot and the sisters of the Abbey, attend- 
ing and ministering to him with greateare. His 
illness after this was very long; his life being at 
times almost .despaired of. So soon, however, 
as he recovered health, he signified his intention 
of remaining in the monastery, and finally ob- 
tained the garb of the monastic order of the Old 
Reading Abbey. 

The Earl of Clare had suspected the love of 
his daughter for Henry of Essex, but had never 
had that suspicion so confirmed as when the death 
of the young nobleman was announced to her. 
He was very much enraged, as are all other fa- 
thers, when their children show signs of disloyal- 
ty ; and he immediately determined with an oath, 
that she should marry Robert de Montford, and 
none other. And accordingly, when he heard 
that Henry had revived on his arrival at the Ab- 
bey, where he was taken from the field. he gave 
command that she should not be undeceived with 
regard to his death: and also employed the Friar, 
who has been introduced above, to inform him 
that Cannie had voluntarily and happily been 
wedded to his rival Robert de Montford. 


7 * * * * 





Henry of Essex had been a Monk for five 
years, and with much trouble he was chastened 
and purified. He was even yet young; and his 
face bore a look of melancholy sweetness. He 
had lived there loved by all as a good and pious 
man, and now at the death of the old Abbot he 
had been promoted to that position. 





Shortly after this, he was sitting one evening 
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thinking of by-gone days and early sorrow ; and 
anon dropping a tear when he saw the form of 
the loved one, in fancy—of her, whom he now 
believed the happy wife of Montford. He was 
aroused from a reverie into which he had fallen, 
by being informed that one of the sisterhood was 
very much indisposed, indeed very near death ; 
and it was the duty of the Abbot to visit such. 
He immediately arose, and having prayed, went 
out to visit the sick one. 

The sick person did not open her eyes, or take 
the coverlet from her face, when Henry first en- 
tered; and approaching gently he knelt beside 
her bed; and for the first time for five years Can- 
nie of Clare and Henry of Essex met! 

“Listen, father,” murmured she feebly, “I 
must confess while I have breath.” 

The venerable Abbot inclined his ear and heard 
her confession ; and in it he heard the sad story 
of her life after he had fallen. How she had 
been kept in ignorance of his life; and after a 
long season of annoyance, imprisonment and 
harsh treatment, she had escaped only by secret- 
ly seeking an asylum there, where she had been 
almost as long ashe. With the greatest emo- 
tion he too told his story, and in anguish prayed 
that the drooping flower might not be so soon 
blasted, and that they might yet be happy in each 
other’s love. 

And it was so. Nothing under heaven but 
love could have warmed that flower into life 
and beauty again. The cheek again recovered 
its color, the mouth again its smile, and the 
deep blue eyes again beamed with tenderness for 
Henry. 

So soon as she was recovered entirely, Henry 
left with her, for a remote portion of the king- 
dom; where they lived in great happiness. 
When Roger was grown old, he heard of their 
marriage, and wrote, freely offering his forgive- 
ness, and asking them to return to bless his old 
age with affection; it need not be added that 
they complied. And Henry long perpetuated 
the honorable house of Clare, blessed with the 
devotion of the beautiful Cannie. 





SONNET. 


Mary! I dare not call thy charms divine, 
But all the sweetest qualites of earth, 
Which constitute may orc holier worth, 
Grace, gayety and gentleness are thine. 

grace more glorious than the grace of form, 
And moulding less thy motions than thy mind; 
A gayety not thoughtless or unkind— 

ild, and yet winning, womanly and warm ; 
A gentleness of heart that is not weakness ; 
Persuasive, potent, beautiful in meekness : 
Only at times, in some excited hour, 
A flash that lights the darkness of thine eyes, 
Reveals a secret and a deeper power— 
A spirit he has hardihood who tries. AGLaus. 





LINES. 


BY MATILDA F. DANA. 


I watched the gathering snow-flakes 
As they quietly fell to earth, 

And solemn the thought, and holy, 
That then in my soul had birth. 


They passed with a noiseless footstep, 
But a voice I seemed to hear, 

And a blessed peace came o’er me 
As if angels hovered near. 


— Oh, think not that we are unheeded, 
Though thus upon earth we lie, 

Or that one of us falleth, unnoticed, 
By the Father’s watchful eye. 


“ Not all unrestrained, unguided, 
We wander at will through space, 
For the outstretched hand of the Mighty 
Hath appointed to each its place! 


“In silence we speed our mission, 
Then, silently, pass away, 

Nor trace of their presence remaineth 
Where of late the snow-flakes lay. 


But the Voice, whose mighty bidding 
Earth, summoned from chaos, heard, 

Still speaks, and its tones obeying, 
The ‘snow fulfilleth His word!’” 


—It ceased, and the stars of evening 
In the firmament shone bright; 

Earth lay in a pure white garment 
And within my soul was light. 


For the voice with its holy promptings 
Still speaking, I seemed to hear; 

As sweet words of strength it whispered— 
“ Believe thou,—be of good cheer.” 


—Night came, with its tranquil presence ; 
Day fled, and its toils and cares : 

A lesson the snow had taught me, 
And “TI blessed it, unawares.” 


Springfield, Mass. 





FOOTE’S SKETCHES OF VIRGINIA, 


This is the Augustan age of History. Its place 
in the “‘tempora fastosque mundi,” if not with- 
out the lustre of other light, will yet be probably 
memorable, chiefly from the broad, bright rays 
it has contributed to the gathering light of other 
days. The single score of years last past has 
produced Macaulay, Alison, some of Hallam’s 
works, and the Pictorial History of England; 
Theirs, Lamartine, Louis Blanc ; Prescott, Ban- 
croft, Cooper, Ingersoll and Hildreth—enough of 
the sons of the historic muse to have been the 
offspring of an hundred years in other periods of 
time. There do seem to be such times ever and 
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anon in the progress of human thought—times|of counsellors there is safety,” has an applica- 


when all thinkers, like worshippers of the sun on |tion of no ill appropriateness in historical mat- 


Persian plains, have their faces turned eastward. | ters. 


Another maxim of a people who were no 


The fable of the chameleon used to be in the — may also be thought of by the readers of 


school-books. It has a new fulfilment in the 
deep perplexity which overlies the minds of men 
in these days, as to the real color of the reputa- 
tion of our much-lauded and much-traduced, an- 
cient and unterrified, degenerate and ever-glori- 
ous Commonwealth of Virginia. We are prob- 
ably not a thousand leagues off from the denoue- 
ment of the apologue. Something like due at- 
tention—we rejoice to see and to say—is begin- 
ning to be paid to its history. Howe’s very val- 
uable, but improvable antiquarian collections— 
the History of Virginia, by Charles Campbell, 
with which the pages of this magazine were first 
adorned—Mr. Howison’s History of Virginia— 
Contributions to her Ecclesiastic History by Dr. 
Hawks—and now the very important addition to 
the list, “‘ Skercues or Vireinia,” by Dr. Foote 
of Romney, bearing a general analogy to the 
last mentioned, but directing attention to a differ- 
ent class of facts—have all been published within 
the score of years already mentioned as so en- 
riched with historic productions. 

Dr. Foote’s volume on Virginia is after the 
model of a well-received vohime published by 
him a few years since, entitled “ Sketches of 
North Carolina,” by which he obtained merited 
honor as an indefatigable and successful gatherer 
of fast-vanishing legends, concerning things as 
precious as gold, whose memory would have 
been lost from among men. 
public are the more due to such a Froissart, that 
in the half of another score of years, many, if 
not all of the gray-haired witnesses of former 
times from whom the best parts of these vol- 
umes have been gleaned, would have been num- 
bered with the unreturning dead, and the work 
would thus have been rendered impossible. 

“There have lived men, in Virginia, whose 
names are worthy of everlasting remembrance. 
There have been events which should never be 
forgotten. There have been principles avowed 
whose influence will be felt throughout all time. 
There have been historians of Virginia—there 
have been volumes of biography worthy of the 
writers, and of the men whose lives they record. 
The materials for these volumes have been found 
abundant, and are not yet exhausted.” Such is 
the spirit-stirring utterance with which these 
“ Sxercnes” begin. We shall reserve for a fu- 
ture number, and for a more attentive perusal, 
our full verdict. But we heartily welcome these 
Sketches, and we believe that the public will 
also heartily welcome them. Let these fresh 
contributions come! Let them allecome! The 
proverb of the wise man, that “in the multitude 


The thanks of the | 


‘these Sketches: Audi alteram partem; or as the 
‘elder McCalla used to render it: Keep the other 
ear open. Aye, let them all come—all that are 
based on undying truth, sought and found; until 
|they amount even to a great cloud of good, bold, 
howe Witnesses ; not with voices muffled in the 
effort to appear impartial where impartiality 
would be either more than human, and so de- 
‘mand angelic attributes; or less than human, and 
so suicidally turn itself into hypocrisy ; but each 
speaking forth his own honest convictions iu 
| brave and manly tones; each supplying some of 
{ 





the colors of the past which the others had over- 
looked; each throwing into a fuller relief and 
‘into a clearer light, some scenes in the mellow- 
ing drama of the life of former days, which the 
rest had shown too dimly; each touching more 
skilfully than the rest, the key-note of some eter- 
nal truth, which shall reverberate amid the prac- 
tical utilities of human life to the end of time. 

These thoughts about our knowledge of what 
is now past, lead us to implore a place in the 
reader’s attention for a word or two about the 
present, its lessons and its whole history, when 
it shall have become the past; and when the fu- 
ture men of Virginia shall be looking back to these 
very days of ours, as days of which they would 
fain read the full history could they find the tab- 
‘blets on which it could be found written. The 
historic spirit, as has been shown, is now aroused 
in the reading and the writing world. Can we 
not avail ourselves of these auspices, to put 
into operation some means of making the future 
historian’s work easier—some way to catch and 
stenograph and stereotype admonitory, instruc- 
tive, cheering events as they occur? 

Questions of grave practical import arise in 
every generation which it must solve in the light 
of the probabilities by which after all, the affairs 
of life are governed. ‘Time, and that alone, 
proves the wisdom of such solutions. And the 
record of these solutions, and the verdict of time 
as to their wisdom, uttered in the ears of the 
generations to come, as a voice of experience, 
will render the probabilities by which men shall 
decide the same questions in future days, stron- 
ger and clearer, and thus aid in dispelling the 
clouds from human judgment. And that is the 
best legacy which one generation can transmit 
to another. In that way alone can man justify 
the old sage’s definition of him, that he is a being 
who looks bebind him and before him. How full 
is every year of our nation of such instruction ! 
There are thirty-one centres of political thought 
and discussion within it. Momentous moral and 
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religious problems also are annually working 
themselves to a solution. And yet indeed from 
the very multiplicity of its points of inquiry, its 
history is singularly intangible, inaccessible. The 
leaves on which time writes his oracles. are by a 
sortof necessity, scattered like those of the Sybil. 
Files of old newspapers, which at their current 
date are by no means thought to give a correct 
picture of the times; minutes of legislative bo- 
dies as numerous and as dry as the bones in the 
valley of vision; volunies written for the pres- 
ent market by authors to whom the most valua- 
ble of the materials were inaccessible, and who 
had not heard the verdict of time—these must 
be the guides of our future historians, unless they 
may be the rare Old Mortalities, Froissarts, anti- 
quarian rummagers in the crypts of hidden lore. 
In early Rome the Pontifex Maximus prepared 
and preserved a short annual catalogue of re- 
markable public events. Some literary journals, 
here and abroad, have tried similar periodical 
“ views of public affairs,” but without sufficient 
pertinacity; and have, in some cases at least, 
abandoned them before they became sufficiently 
known and tried to be esteemed. We believe 
such a plan, in spite of the obvious difficulties, 
might be made eminently successful. We should 
attach a very high value to such annals, if we 
had them, of the twenty-five years last past. 
And the period of the same length commencing 
with the commencement of the present century— 
how full would they be of what would not be in 
no small degree pertinent and instructive! True, 
this history is not clean gone forever. But it is 
not in the most accessible of crevices and cran- 
nies. No matter if such annals were tinctured 
with partisan judgments and opinions. All hu- 
man productions must be so tinctured to a greater 
or less extent. There is no uninspired narrator 
of events whose standing point we can dispense 
with knowing, in order to appreciate his historic 
judgments. But it is very far better to have that 
description of chromatic history than to be with- 
out it, or any other in its place. 

Could not some arrangement be formed be- 
tween some office of the Commonwealth already 
extant at the metropolis, and the offices of the 
clerks of the counties, by which the ANNALS OF 
THE Stare should be written and embodied with 
very small expense and trouble?) Sucha bureau 
would be worthy of a wise and civilized State. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of its complete 
practicability ; and though it would not be either 
rail-road, tunnel, canal, or turn-pike. yet it might 
and probably would, in the flight of years, even 
in the most utilitarian computation, and by the 
most completely troy-weight standard, become 








worth more to thinking and deliberate men than, 
all rail-roads, tunne!s, canals or turppikes. It is 








too late in the day to consider such things—as 
an honest, flat-footed, republican citizen we used 
to know, did—as Heliconisms, chimeras, air-cas- 
tles. Public men at least, hereafter, must know 
something of what has been, or they must be 
noodles and nobodies. And it would seem to be 
accepting for ourselves the terms which describe 
the stolid and unwise among the nations, to be 
willing for a minute to run the risk of growing 
no wiser by the lessons of time; so as to have to 
endure the crucible and the refining fire over 
again, whenever the dilemma arises, as it often 
does, of drawing wisdom from past experience, 
or renewiug the pain and wisdom, mingled like 
the arrows of Love and Death, of new experi- 
ence. 


B. 





“THE BATTLE SUMMER,*” 


“Ik. Marvel,” our esteemed friend and contrib- 
utor, has written another book. Itlies before us 
in the clean typography of an excellent publishing 
house of New York, and we have read it, from 
the little scrap of Montaigne which is stuck by 
way of motto on the title-page, to the fragment 
of recondite Latinity which he cites at the con- 
clusion. We need scarcely say that the whole 
book has given us great delight—a sensation 
which we propose to communicate to our read- 
ers by means of that privilege of unlimited quo- 
tation accorded to the modern reviewer, who 
sits like an intellectual Jack Horner at the board 
of literature, appropriating the plums which gar- 
nish the puddings of the publishers—ertrahens 
prunum pollice, as the “ Arundines Cami” has it, 
—with equal ease and satisfaction. 

It is a critical moment with the young author 
who has produced one work of recognized mer- 
it, when he comes forward with asecond volume 
for public approval. This second volume is to 
establish him as an able writer, or to dash to the 
ground the little reputation he has already built 
up—and it may fairly be assumed that the au- 
thor, fully conscious of the issues that wait upon 
the work itself, has put forth all bis powers to 
ensure a favorable sentence. No allowance is 
therefore made for haste or inconsideration, and 
although the Frenchman tells us Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui coute, we are not sure that the 
second step is not even more difficult. Consid- 


* THE BatrLe Summer: Beinc TRANSCRIPTS FROM 
PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS IN Paris, During The Year 
1848. By Ix. Marvet, Author of Fresh Gleanings, New 
York: Baker and Scribner, 1850. 
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ering this fact, we confess to have looked for- 
ward with some anxious interest to the appear- 
ance of “The Battle Summer,” Ik. Marvel’s 
second literary effort. Our apprehensions, such 
as they were, have been happily quieted as to its 
merit, and while it is not all we could wish (for 
we shall have a word or two of gentle complaint 
to utter by and by) we have no hesitation in de- 
claring that, in our judgment, it fixes its author’s 
position as one of the most graphic and spirited 
writers of the day. 

The gentleman who figures under the domino of 
“Tk. Marvel” made a tour of Europe, after taking 
his degree at a Northern College, and upon his 
return, nearly three years since, like many of his 
peripatetic predecessors, wrote a book of travels. 
There was something in the appearance of the 
volume to attract observation. It did not look 
like the mass of continental diaries and Alpine 
albums that had been kept by the herd of former 
touristsin Europe, and what was more—it did not 
read like them. It seemed to be, on the contra- 
ry, just such a Sentimental Journey as Laurence 


Sterne would have written in 1847— if he had | 


gone flying over the face of Picardy by the rail, 
instead of travelling in the chaise from Calais 
with the lady whose “ face of about six and twen- 
ty—of a clear transparent brown” is so fresh in 
our recollections. There were passages, here 
and there, scarcely less deeply pathetic than the 
story of Maria, touches of that peculiar humor 
that no one else than Sterne ever displayed, and 
views of life and character indicating an intellect 
of rare strength and acuteness. The book was 
generally read. Everybody began to inquire 
about “Ik. Marvel’ and whether that was his 
real name or not. Meanwhile our pseudony- 
mous author had commenced the study of the 
law in an office in Wall Street, leaving his litera- 
ry reputation to take care of itself. 

But very soon the news came across the water 
that strange events had occurred in la belle ville— 
a Republic had been proclaimed for France, and 
the fat old King had taken flight by a back 
staircase, without even carrying with him the 
famous cotton umbrella, the riflard royal, to shel- 
ter him from the driving rains of the Channel, 
and altogether without protection against the 
still more cruel tempest of popular rebuke.— 
Paris was now to be seen in a new phase, and 
although it might not wear as gay an air as under 
the fallen monarchy, though fewer dashing equip- 
ages were to be met in the Bois de Boulogne and 
les Anglaises had fled, we do not wonder that 
those Americans who had lived there during the 
ancient regime, and who still retained delight- 
ful recollections of Very’s, should desire to see 
the great metropolis under republican rule. We 
are not surprised therefore that Ik. Marvel grew 


weary of my Lord Coke and sighed for a glimpse 
at La Liberté in the loose flaunting robes of her 
Babylonian vesture. Our author expresses this 
desire somewhat differently, in the Dedicatory 
letter which serves as preface— 


“To me, with whom the memories of courts 
and monarchic splendors were still fresh and 
(green, such sudden news was startling. I tor- 
tured my brain with thinking—how the prince 
of cities was now looking ;—and how the shops ; 
—and how the gaiety? I conjured up images 
of the New Order, and the images dogged me 
in the street, and at my desk, and made my sleep 
—anightmare! They blurred the type of Black- 
stone, and made the mazes of Chitty ten fold 
greater. The New Statutes were dull, and a 
dead letter; and the New Practice worse than 
new. For a while I struggled manfully with my 
work, but it was a heavy school-boy task—it was 
like the knottiest of the Nocsdien Questions, with 
vacation in prospect. 

“The office was empty one day: I had been 
breaking ground in Puflendorf ;—one page—two 
|pages—three pages—very dull, but illumined 
here and there with a magical illustration of King 





| Louis, or stately poet Lamartine ; when ona sud- 
den, as one of these illustrations came in, with 
the old Palais de Justice in the back ground, I 
slammed together the heavy book-lids, saying te 
myself ;—Is not the time of Puffendorf, and Gro- 
tius, and even amiable, aristocratic Blackstone 
gone by? And are there not new Kingdom- 
makers, and new law-makers, and new code- 
makers astir, mustering with all their souls and 
voices, such measures of Government as will, by 
and by, make beacons and maxims? And are 
not these New-men, making, and doing, and 
being, what the old men only wrote of? 

“Are not those people of France and wide-skirt- 
ed German land, lit up by hatred and aggression, 
and love of something better, putting old law, 
and maxim, and jurisprudence into the crucible 
of human right, and heating them over the fire 
of human feeling, and pouring them into the 
mould of human judgment, to make up a new 
casting of Constitutional Order? 


“And as for the New Practice, is there not a 
new practice evolving over seas,—not very pre- 
cise, perhaps, about costs and demurrers, and 
bills of exception.—but a practice of new-gained 
rights, new-organized courts, new-made author- 
ties, new-wakened mind,—in short, the whole 
practice, not only of Courts, but of Human Na- 
ture, and Passion, and Power? 

“Are they not acting over there in France, in 
the street, in the court, and in the Assembly, 
palpably and visibly, with their magnificent La- 
bor Organizations, and Omuibus-built barricades, 
and oratoric strong-words, and bayonet bloody- 
thrusts, a set of ideas about Constitutional Lib- 
erty, and Right to Property, and offences civil, 
wider, and newer, and richer than all preached 
aan, in all the pages of all these fusty Latin- 
ists? 

“s And I threw Puffendorf, big as he 
was, into the corner, and said, I will go and 
see !”’ 
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And he did go. If he had not gone, we should 
not have had The Battle Summer—we mean 
the book and not the season, which of course 
came duly with the revolution around the sun. 
Before he reached the theatre of action, the ear- 
lier scenes of the drama had already been per- 
formed, but he describes some of them neverthe- 
less with the fidelity of an eye-witness. Let us 
take for example the description of that last 
breakfast of the citizen King eaten upon royal 
service : 


“A Royal Breakfast. 


“The King is wakened by crack of musketry. 
* Still Thiers is scrambling over barricades. 


holding upon his spectacles, and saying, loud as | 


the din will let him say—me voici—I am Minis- 
ter. 

“The National Guard listen, and hesitate; not 
so the throng in blouse. ‘The Republicans have 
been before the Minister; they who have promise 
of roast, will not dine on stews. 





* At worst—say they—we can fall back on | 


suchas Thiers. En avant /—let us see the mid- 
dle of the Palace of the King. 


“And the paving stones clank on the rising | 


wall and muskets glisten along the lifting line. 

‘¢ Barrot too, earnest, honest Barrot makes his 
way in face of danger; the shopmen feel re-in- 
spired; the Guard sympathise. But there are 
the blouses pushing on; they will not stop; they 
will not listen; and enough of epauletted Guard 
are with them, to give them confidence. On by 
thousands they push, hemming closer and closer 
the Palace walls. 

“The clock upon the tower of the Horologe 
strikes ten. 

“ The King isat breakfast. The courtly, long- 
faced Marie Amelie is there ; the lively, fiery 
little scion of the great house of Arragon—the 
Princess of Montpensier is with them; and by 
her side, with face that stormy events have made 
thoughful and care-worn beyond his years, sits 
her handsome, boy-faced husband. 

‘A tap is heard at the door; a valet announ- 
ces the Deputy Réemusat; he wishes to speak 
with his Highness of Montpensier. The King 
rises and the Queen. 

“It is announced at last that the proclamations 
are torn down; that neither Thiers nor Barrot 
can lay the storm; that cries are becoming dan- 
gerously threatening ;—that the people-masses 
are hemming them round. 

‘* Now indeed the King trembles,—not unmind- 
ful of a certain Tenth August! 
defence are proposed. The old Queen is stirred: 
her Sicilian blood mounts; she would shoot 
down the canaille. 

* Not so fast, good, old Queen Amelie ! 

* Little Spanish Montpensier joins Sicilian 
age, fire flashing from her Castilian eyes. For 
a moment, the King wavers—then commands 
the carriages. But the carriages must pass the 
Carousel: and Carousel is full of troops: they 
must not see such Royal retreat;—nor imag- 
ine it. 

“Then, the King takes courage again, and puts 


Measures of | 


————— 


on the grand cordon of Legion of Honor, and 
coat, rich in embroidery of gold; so he passes 
out, and passes in front of the thousand troops 
who are in the Great Court. It is his last ova- 
tion—his last grateful-sounding—Vive le Roi! 

“The Queen hears it, and kindles again; 
black-skinned princess Montpensier hears it, and 
her nostrils snuff the battle. 

“The King is in his Cabinet, still wearing 
broad cordon of Legion of Honor. Little Thiers, 
|puffing, heated, is there again. He brings sad 
comfort, to the now half-comfortable Majesty. 
The prestige of ‘Thiers is gone: Barrot must be 
the man. 

“Eh bien, soit,—well, said the King. 

“But even at the moment as we have said, 
honest, earnest Barrot, cannot make his voice 
‘heard over the welkin of the blouse-cries. Red 
banners are floating with impudent face. 

“ Down again, from classic Pantheon new stu- 
dent throngs push on. This time, swords and 
| bayonets glitter; and hands that yesterday plied 
the scalpel, are chinking gun-locks. ‘The whole 
of St. Jacques and dirty la Harpe is moving.— 
The gray Sorbonne shoots out from its cavern- 
ous courts hordes of scholar truants, and on they 
sweep, over Pont Neuf, or under angle of som- 
‘bre Institute, hemming the Palace, where Royal- 





|ty’s breakfast lies, half-eaten. 

‘‘ Troops that yesterday held position in distant 
quarters, are retiring disheartened. First comes 
Thiers, who says—stop fighting; it is I am Min- 
ister. Then comes Barrot, who says—It is I. 
Then Lamoriciere—not unpopular,—who says 
—lIt is I. 

‘‘What wonder if they ground their muskets, 
and say—nous verrons ? 

‘‘Meantime Republicans, slyly hiding bour- 
geois coat under blouse, are not waiting, but 
pushing on the people to what they call a peo- 
ple’s triumph. 

“Gun-shots die away in distance, and all ac- 
cumulates around the Palace. 

“The King is in his Cabinet with Thiers, and 
Queen, and Rémusat, and others. The firing is 
coming nearer. The Proclamation—the torn 
one—is under the King’s hand. 

“The door opens, with little ceremony, and 
there enters a new man ;—his face all earnest- 
ness, all anxiety, and yet full of a calm determi- 
nation. 

ss Sire,—he says—You lose time; a half 
hour more, and Royalty in France is ended.— 
They pull down your proclamations; they will 
have none of them. 

“The King, perplexed, turns to his Council- 
lors; the Councillors shake their heads. 

“ What shall be done,—que faire ?—says 
the King. 

“ Abdicate—says Emile de Girardin, for 
he was the new comer. 

* The King lets his pen drop: the fingers are 
weak; he has but half-breakfasted. 

‘‘A dreadful volley of musketry is heard ; the 
Queen moves quick to the window and elasps 
her hands. 

‘“__Sire, it must be—says Montpensier. 

‘‘__Be it so—says the King. 

And Girardin, his errand done, hurried away, 
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commanded them was of stern mettle. He fired 
upon the advancing stream of blouses, and with- 
drew his men behind the heavy walls of his Pal- 
ace. 

“The people send up a shout of Vengeance. 
; “The Rue St. Honoré traverses the Square 
We will go, and see for before the Chateau, and three or four small streets 
open upon it. Around all the corners formed by 
these opening alleys, the raging mass lies crouch- 
ed, like tiger at bay! and from all the windows 
around, guns blaze, and bullets flatten on the 
true walls of stone, 


breathing quick, pushing through dense masses, 
laying his hand on threatening gun-muzzles. 
saying,—the King has abdicated! But who of 
that crowd will believe one man’s voice? It is 
Girardin—says one—it must be true. 

“ It is Girardin—says a Republican—who 
shot Armand Carrel! 
ourselves. 

“Away flies, eager, confident Girardin; his 
bustle, his sweat, his swift walking in vain: for 
by the time he shall have reached Rue Montmar- 
tre, and be seated at his table once more, his news 
of abdication will not be worth the paper it is} « From behind,—from far down toward Cas- 
printed on. | tiglione colonnade, and from Market des Innocens, 

“The King lays off the cordon of the Legion National Guard hears the firing, and pushes up, 
of Honor. with musket trimmed—pushes into the crouch- 

“Then the Queen turns with bitterness in her) ing mass—pushes through, carrying his musket 
face—the conceutred bitterness of faded Royalty high over his head—all hot with vengeance, and 
—of disappointed motherhood —of fresh waken- | in the outermost line, brings the black gun-bar- 
ed wife-sympathy. and reviles in courtly terms, | rel to bear upon some murderous slit of Chateau 
the poor, shrinking, trembling, defenceless T hiers. | d’E.au. 

“And the great Miuister gnaws that under lip,| _“ But before the mouth blazes, the slit of wall 
looking vacantly through the deceiving lunettes; | streams fire—the arm of street-guard palsies— 
and the mouth that was open enough, and full | gun-muzzle clinks on the pavement— the brave 
enough, and pliant to excess, before a Chamber one reels—the outer ones catch him, and straight 














of angry Deputies, has no words in it now. 
“The King and Queen pass out. Helen, 
Duchess of Orleans, in black of widowhood re- 
mains behind, her hands over her eyes. 
“The royal pair has goue out from the Palace ; 
the royal breakfast half-eaten. France has no 
more a King. | 





} 


| 


Equally graphic is the account of the destrue- | 
tion of the Chateau d’Eau which glows with the 


i 


red glare of a conflagration on canvass. 





“* Chateau d’ Eau. | 

“Opposite the Palais Royal, which is close 
upon the Tuilleries, is an open Square, where 
stand day after day, some fifteen or twenty pa- 
tient-waiting hacks, sleeping iu the sun. Beyond 
these, and flanking the Square, is a high, board 
barrier, stuck over with such parti-cvlored pla- | 
cards of Theatre, Public Sale, Lottery, Jardin 
d’ Hiver—as the taste of the hour may demand. | 

** Behind the board barrier, which is of modern 
date, being not over a year old, rise the battered 
and smoked remnants of a small, low, palace- 
like structure of stone. It is the ruin of the) 
Chateau d Eau—the Water-Palace. 

“In the middle of its front. from rustic-wrought 
aleove, used to gush out a fountain of water, 
from which, dozens of stout water-carriers filled 
every morning their iron-rimmed, oaken pails. 

“On either side, were long windows double | 
grated; and at corner, a door of oak studded 
with iron spikes. Loop-holes, grated with square 
bars were on each side this door; and other loop- 
holes peeped out, here and there, from between 
the pilasters, and from amid the rustic work of 
the Facade. 

“While the King was eating his last royal 
breakfast, the throng of barricade builders had 
come upon the Chateau d’Eau. 


walls a good yard thick. 


| ket. 


—another is come to fill the dead one’s place. 

‘‘From time to time the mob sways angrily 
behind, and pushes a wave of the mass out into 
open shot: the murderous slits blaze together, 
each doing its dreadful work, and the wave of 
people falls back with great groans, marking its 
outermost flow, with scattered red stains, and 
fallen bodies. 

“Thousands are pressing up, and rage con- 
quers fear. They march out openly, to take fair, 
aud full aim if they see even so much as a sol- 
dier’s hand within the cruel bars. 

“ But it is dreadfully unfair work !—One side 
blouses, thin as Kentucky jeans; and the other, 
One side, boasting 
Liberty, reckless and maddened, unused to guns. 
The other side, an easy working matter of Koyal 
mechanism. On one side, rage, King hate, and 
vengeance; on the other, coolness, life-love and 
discipline. 

** Will Vengeance win the day. or will Discip- 
line? . 

“ Vengeance has now gained the Palais Royal, 
and from upper windows, and from top of col- 
onnade pours in its shot, upon the grated win- 
dows of Chateau d’Eau. It is near by, not far- 
ther than robin-killing distance, but the bars are 


thick, and it is doubtful if yet, a dozen within 


are disabled. 

‘Is there no storming the place ? 

“Some few who know not of those doors stud- 
ded with spikes—too maddened to ask—rush 
through the firing, and beat with stock of mus- 
One lays hand upon the window stanchion, 
as if to wrench out good three-inch bar of iron; 
but while they look from beyond, his hand stif- 
fens round the stout iron—his musket clangs upon 
the step—his body sways inward, and the yellow 
stone trickles with blood. Brother and sister in 
that crouching crowd are looking on! 

‘Well for them, if all, smitten, had died. 
Shoulders are dreadfully shattered ; hips broken 
with musket ball, are making them fools with 





«“ The Chateau was strong, and garnished with 
a hundred and fifty troops, and the oflicer who 


pam. The long gallery d’Urleans is full of 
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wreck—-wrecked humanity. Each side they lie, 
and surgeons, with sleeves rolled up, are passing, 
business-like, from one to another. The glass 
roof shakes with groanings. 

‘There lie the quick-cutting saws, the bullet- 
tongs, ihe long glittering knives, the delicate 
tweezers for fine bone-splinters, the nice-coiled 
ligaments, the baskets of lint; and still the work 
is going on. 

** Expensive Chateau d’Eau ! 

“ But now, from through dirty St. Thomas du | 


| 


Louvre come the royal carriages, harnessed to} 





making constitutions, tragical scenas at midnight 
more dire in their reality than the boards of Porte 
St. Martian had ever shown in semblance, and 
ridiculous freaks of republican extravagance that 
made the rational spectator “laugh to see so 
much sport” as heartily as the dog in the nursery- 
ballad at the cow jumping over the moon. What 
Ik. Marvel saw in this line calls to mind a good 
anecdote related by a friend who was in Paris 
during 1830. When the revolution of July was 


men in blouse. Boys set fire to cushions, and | 02 the eve of breaking out, anxious to see as 
as they come the blaze catches the varnished| much of the affair as possible, he had engaged 


tops. The mass hoot, and—their invention 
quickened by fury—they push the burning ear- 
riages against the oaken doors of Chateau d’Eau. 
The women, from windows, throw down bed, 
and bagging, and faggots. The daring ones, | 
here and there shot down, pile on the light com- 
bustibles; others hid in smoke, rush up, and set- 
ting muzzle in very grating, blaze off. 


the driver of a cabriolet to call for him at the 
striking of the first blow and drive him at once 
to the field of operations. Accordingly he was 
‘roused one night at a late hour, and going to the 
window he heard the voice of the driver. 

Monsieur, la voiture est arrivée. Il est temps de 
partir. 





“The flames rise, and dry the fountain, and 
lick into the barred windows,—not fine enough 
to shut off flame. Oaken shutters blister, and 


scorch , and crack, and smoke, and blaze out, | 


bright and hot. 


“Still infuriated blouses fire, through smoke 
and flame, at the blazing shutters, growing thin. 
Within, shots are diminishing. The crowd ta- 
king courage, thickey over the square. Away 
again, from every window, and loop-hole, bursts 
the murderous fire. 

“A new howl, a last howl of vengeance rises 
with the smoke. Now, Municipals are indeed 
doomed. New faggots blaze; there is a crash 
within of falling timbers. The spiked door 
opens ;—a score of balls break into the narrow 
scape-hole. Blouses crowd up with bayonets, 
and thrust them at the door, if itso much as 
creak on heated hinges. 

“No guns now from Chateau d’Eau. 

“The burnt timbers crack; at intervals there 
is a light explosion, as of burning cartridges; 
Royal carriages are black cinders, with wheel 
tires white with heat: window shutters are gone; 
the lead pipe of fountain is melted off, and the 
water runs into the hissing embers. and bearing 
ashes and black coal flakes, rushes down the 
gutters, where the blood is straggling. 

“Guns have stopped without, as well as within. 
The Chateau is the same dreadful ruin, you see 
it now, but hot and smoking; and fifty half-burnt 
bodies are lying on the floor of Guard-room! 

“And now this barrier between populace and 
palace is gone ; and the crowd rolls on like great, 
wind-driven wave, tossing from seaward: will 
it dash into foam against other rocky rampart,— 
or will it spend itself on low beach—defence- 
less Tuilleries—throwing up drift-wood, and 
wreck?” 


And now there began to be exhibited for the 
entertainment of our author, who had arrived in 
Paris, a variety of revolutionary vaudevilles ac- 
companied with displays of fireworks that irra- 
diated Europe, long processions of canaille shout- 
ing the Carmagnole, meetings of Assembly men 





Our friend dressed himself hastily and went 
down. He was soon whisked rapidly to the spot 
|where the demonstration was expected, but all 
was silent. A few policemen were on the look- 
out, but the denizens of the neighborhood slept 
as quietly as the occupants of a farm house in 
‘the country. Our friend had evidently come too 
soon. He began to expostulate with the driver, 
who was all French politeness. 

Vraiment, he said, he was sorry that Monsieur 

had been disappointed, but if Monsieur would be 
good enough to wait two nights, he should see 
‘the Revolution sans doute. 
Ik. Marvel, indeed, seems to have fared better 
than our friend of 1830, for the fun of the even- 
ing came off invariably as announced in the bills 
of the day, with occasional additions of an un- 
expected character. 

One of the most interesting phases of the new 
order—if such it may be called which order was 
| none—was the altered relations in which stood 
the savans and philosophers, whose labors in di- 
plomacy and literature had shed a fleeting halo 
around the house of Orleans. Guizot had left 
the bureau of state for relaxation on the fron- 
tier—Chateaubriand was dying—Lamartine was 
doing noble service for conservative freedom in 
the Chamber and not yet blowing the trumpet of 
his own fame in the feuilleton—Victor Hugo had 
entered political life as a republican :—all these 
striking vicissitudes of fortune are sketched with 
a flashing pen by our author. We cannot recur 
to his portraitures, lest our quotations become 
too frequent. Here is a picture, however. of a 
far-famed writer—at once a man of letters and 
a woman of wit, whose strikingly handsome pro- 
file among the medals of David more than six- 
teen years ago impressed Mrs. Jameson as be- 
longing to a singular creation—* half a Circe— 
half a Muse.” 
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* An Amazon of Revolution. 


“Madame Dudevant had been, and was still, | 
a splendid woman. Forty and odd years had | 
not taken the red from her cheeks, or the fulness 
from her form. 

** Her military husband had long since been dis- 
abused of his military and-conjugal authority. 
Her tutelage, under the miid-eyed Lamennais—a 
man whom we shall meet in the Chamber—had_ 
ended. This humane old quarreller with church | 
and priest,—with society and virtue, had quar- | 
relled with Geo. Sand. Her books, bad as they 
might have been, —wild in theory, or strange in 
execution, yet bore marks of deep, earnest, phi- 
losophic thought. More than this,—and it is, 
what has made Geo. Sand a popular name, spite 
of all her vices,—they were quickened every 
where, and all of them, by a strong sympathy 
with the poor and the oppressed, and by an in- 
tense love of humanity. 

«There was not a gamin of the street, who so 
welcomed Marseillaise singing, and Republic- 
cries, as Madame Dudevant. She was not, it is 
true, a Theroigne; nor was she any more a Ro- 
land; but something between the two,—having 
all the spirit of the first, and all the mental acu- 
men of the last. She lacked the courage of 
Theroigne ;—the dignity and virtue of the Ro- 
land. 

‘* But she was known and admired; and her 
pen was quick and vigorous. 


“There was a frequent visitor in those times 
at her !uxurious rooms in the Rue Condé—a man 
younger than herself, but possessed of all her 
energy, and much of her ability. He was a 
man, whose appearance at any time would have 
excited a gaze upon the Champs Elysées, but 
the more so, now that he was known as a favor- 
ite of the Dudevant, and that rumor had put a 
slanderous edge upon the story of the friendship. 


‘The Paris world was not content that such a 
man as Ledru Rollin, the young and rising ad- 
vocate, the late sturdy debater in the Chamber, 
should be drawn to the rooms in the Rue de 
Condé for mere Republican interlocution, but 
must give to the intercourse the dainty name of 
—liason. 

‘But scandal died when it was found, that 
the Bulletins of the Republic,—written to indoc- 
trinate the provinces in Republican views, and 
which were distributed under Government pat- 
ronage by thousands,—owed nota little of their 
spice and extravagance to the same pen which 

ainted the misty Spiridion, and the voluptuous 
Pulcherie. 

“The public grew frightened at their force, 
and at their bearing. The Government disown- 
ed them. 

“ Madame Sand flew to Tours. 

‘“‘ The storm fell, as we shall see, upon the head 
of the Minister, Ledru Rollin.” 





We shall not be able to follow up events to 
the bursting forth of this storm, for we have not 
the heart to plunder our friend Ik. Marvel, by 


lic through our own pages. We shall therefore 
pass on to the conclusion, with but two or three 
more extracts that we cannot resist the inclina- 
tion to copy. Is not this exceedingly life-like ? 


A Fete. 


“ The Sunday féte of the 14th, had been put off 
to the 21st. The events of Monday, and the ex- 
citement of the week which followed, had al- 
most driven it from people’s thoughts: still, how- 
ever, the workmen were at their task. 

“By Saturday afternoon, long festoonsof white, 
red and blue lanterns, stretched the whole length 
of the Champs Elysées on either side; a large 
frame-work rose from the top of the Arch of Tri- 
umph; and the Champs de Mars, the principal 
scene of the féte, was covered with spars and 
hangings. 
** Not another European city has within its cir- 
cumference such magnificent féte-ground as the 
Champs de Mars. It stretches from the great 
hulk of the military school, to the bridge upon the 
Seine; and it is a cannon shot in breadth. A 
hundred thousand troops can easily maneuvre, 
with their artillery, and their cavalry, upon its 
smooth, gravel surface. On eitherside, mounds 
rise, running its whole length, and covered with 
trees. These were thrown up, during the last 
Revolution, ou the occasion of the great féte de 
Etre Supréme. On the day previous to that 
fete, the workmen had not completed the neces- 
sary excavations, and the people were invited to 
assist; and for five and thirty hours, night and 
ay,—men, women and children, numbering not 
less than fifty thousand, were at work with shovel 
and hoe, to complete the great féte ground of the 
Capital. 

“The French of to-day love fétes as well as the 
French of Robespierre, and I’ Etre Supréme. 

“Just off the bridge, and at the entrance to the 
field, were four crimson masts of a hundred and 
fifty feet in height, with gilded bands, and bear- 
ing huge oriflammes of crimson and gold.— 
Beyond, were three triangular pyramids, tower- 
ing some eighty feet,—rising from circular bases, 
on which stood, against each pyramidal face, 
colossal, and allegorical statue. The pyramids 
were inscribed in gold, with the names of the 
chief cities of France. Two statues near by, 
represented Agriculture and Industry. 

“Around the field, forty tall masts, rising from 
sculptured pedestals, bore each an oriflamme, 
withinscriptions commemorative of the Februa- 
ruary triumph. 

“From mast to mast, supported by crimson 
lances in the middle, were festoons of tri-colored 
lamps for the evening illumination. Within the 
masts, on each side of the field. swept around a 
range of rich Venetian candelabras. 

‘Sixteen pavilions crowned with ancient tri- 
pods, were scattered at intervals on either side ; 
and between pavilions were stretched the tables 
shielded by crimson hangings, for the banquet of 
the day. 

“In the middle of the field was the gigantic 
statue of the Republic crowned with Phrygian 





giving the greater part of his volume to the pub- 


cap,—with one hand on the altar of the country, 
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and with the other holding dagger and olive.| with bugle, and the far notes of some Carmag- 
Four colossal lions guard the corners of the pe-|nole song is echoed again and again by the thun- 
destal. der of the deep-mouthed cannon. 

“A rich festoon of nine banners embroidered| * A balloon rises beyond, and soars for a mo- 
in gold, stretches from pyramid to pyramid over| ment over the vast féte ground; little parachutes 
the entrance. drop down, bringing from heaven to earth gold- 

‘At the farther end under the dome of the Mil-| printed Marseillaise—then pass, borne by the 
tary School, and almost hiding that huge hulk of | wind—into distant eloud-land. 





stone, is an open semi-circular amphitheatre of} * ‘| hus féte, and banquet and procession, 
raised seats, where the Assembly, the Govern-|—making Paris heart gay, rollon hour after hour. 
ment, the diplomatie corps, hold their places—| ‘“ Churches, though it be Sunday are empty. 
flanked on either side by three thousand gaily-| The old worship is set aside; and a new wor- 
dressed ladies. ship is born. 


“At an early hour the rappel is beaten; the| ‘+ Carmagnole songs are prayers; soldiers are 
National Guard is early astir. From various] priests; and for altars—lo, the heathen tripods!” 
quarters gay processions move, and by 10 o’clock, 
the defile commences between the pyramids by 
the bridge of St. Jean. The Champs de Mars 
is thronged with spectators—who have come in 
from the Provinces, for a distance of thirty miles . ; 
encircling Paris—and with such troops as are “ A Stranger’s Thought. 
stationed to preserve order. At the base of the , 
pyramids, hundreds are seated in circular amphi- “Here and there,—it may have been—scatter- 
theatres built upon the pedestals, and around the ed in the vast array, was some noiseless, unno- 
plinth of the gigantic statue in the centre. ticed looker-on, nurtured under other faith, and 

“Tripods, and bronze urns, and vases after the belonging to other soil,—who mused with him- 
antique, mingle in the distance with banners, | S¢!f as the féte glided by; and who contrasted 
and moving troops, and with waving scarfs of| that seg! and music, with the still air of the 
ladies. Music is never wanting to French féte; | Summer Sundays, in the other land to which he 
and musie is here. to make one shut his ears, for | be!onged. 
the clamor of cymbals, and the bray of horns.|, ~ And he would measure the matter pro- 
But the féte is not all military, nor all musical. bably thus:—There in that land beyond seas, 
perhaps only across Channel waters—all this, 
ners which represent the eighty-four departments Bay ey oP gs would - it omen Meche hen” 
of France. Corporations, with all their parapher- cg vay eyniotgh A mip eDreams 
nalia, aud civil decorations follow. self and looks up; and if Protestant he sighs, 

* Old members of the Old Guard, in white- and half ae to look 2 . d d ti 
faced coats, have joined the féte, and their feeble habitud la Seabi hee Be sae x = La oo 
step is greeted here and there, with a well-meant, | oe na y gers Spe rer lbp ee BR Me rhe 
low-uttered, Vive PEmpercur! Italy has its | °°"® ea =r vines =e- i Ane ol vy right 
slouch-hatted, dark-eyed corps, glancing up at oi Pe weg ms oe all h 7 ‘kik aaah 
waving banners, and forward at the more th n| 2? 0 —weteete orth By: aS Var Reng erent, 
Roman splendor of the field. aud self-love—this day of 21st May, and allsuch 


“Poland hes} Ss tenth Ratiletaia days, counting by seven, are sacred days, wherein 
oland has its gartered braid-jacketted CO-| no suchsortof work shall be done,—are they weak, 


hort lamenting the fate of Monday. Ireland even short-sighted, ignorant in this matter, hardly fit 
shows its brogue-talking. splay-footed company, | to be taught of fétes; or are they philosophic, 
with shamrock embroidered on their banner. right-minded, working well? 

“ The arts too, are represented :—here comes; + Amusements, walks, park-riding, they may 
a great temple of Solomon. drawn by four milk-| wink at; but all this clatter, and jingle, and de- 
white horses,—with cymbals clashing and waving | file of troops, and erection of altar gods, and 
in the sunlight,—with violins great and small, | show of industry, and singing of Carmagnoles— 
half-humming in the wiad,—with hundreds of | not individual matter, but a thing of which Gov- 
trumpets dangling from high-bannered staffs,— | ernment is stay and patron—is it all trés bien— 
and with white-dressed infants touching gently, very well; or is it all damnable sin? 
at golden harps. ‘And the stranger goes on musing, thus;— 
_ “Alter it comes the ear of Agriculture, with! what if this were there ? 
implements and flowers, drawn by twenty huge| — And if there—across the straits—what hor- 
laboring beasts. and followed: by five hundred ror! what turning away of eyes! what wonder- 
girls robed in white. crowned each of them with ing looks! what fearful music-listeners. And 
a wreath of oak leaves. yet here, in Paris, what joy, mirth and gladness! 

* A press is busy working off the Marseillaise,| ‘How is this? The day which is here mad 
and song of the Girondins; and girl-chants min-| with gaiety, with gun-firing and trumpet blow- 
gle with the blast of instruments, and the noise of ing, and banquetting,—all joining in it from chief 
infant fingers upon harpstrings, and the booming | of command, to barége-gowned grisette, there, 
of the cannon by the Hotel des Invalides. |only across surging Channel waters, and he is 

“The sun is shining hot, glistening far along/ run mad in earnest, who plays but half the gaiety. 
over the waving banners, and on brazen instru-| Strange truly, that such difference should exist 
ments, and. top of tripods, and muskets, and) in the matter of a whole seventh of what we 
flashing cuirass of dragoons. Drum mingles call Time! Yonder, they assign-it over with 


In connection with this animated scene our au- 
thor’s reflections thereupon should not be omitted : 





* Eighty-four men in citizen’s dress, bear ban- 
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much quiet, but very uniform worship, to a being 
called God; and here they make it one time. 
noisy with great waters at Versailles ; at another, 
with Republic; at another, with soldiery, and 
uniformly round it, with a sort of Devil-worship 
at theatre, or Bal Mabil! 

“Is there not something by chance, in this odd 
difference, worth the noting, as much as difference 
in hats or gloves? And may there not be a 
greater matter at the bottom of this difference, 
than French priest-craft, or Constitution-makers 
seem to dream of?” 


* * « x * 


“ The féte is now ended. The pale, cold sky 
of May shows a star or two beaming mildly over 
the Arch of ‘Triumph: they are the only lights. 

“Three hundred thousand francs have been 
spent this day for lampions only...... Yet to- 
morrow these clappers of hands at fire-bouquet, 
will be sour-faced and asking for bread! 

“ Surely this is a strange people.” 





The intelligent reader will have been convinced 
from the foregoing passages that * The Battle 
Summer” deserves all the praise we have given 
it. If he should get the volume (as we hope he 
will) he will be sorry to arrive so soon at the con- 
clusion of the “ Reign of Blouse” which termi- 
uates on the eve of the sad events of June—find- 
ing consolation in the fact, however, (stated in 
an appended note of the publishers) that the 
companion volume, “ The Reign of Bourgeois” 
will be issued early in the spring. And now, 
Mr. Ik. Marvel, sitting in your comfortable study 
on the Fifth Avenue, correcting proof-sheets 
with the air of an old litterateur, we have a word 
querulous though not angry, for your ear; ecoutez. 

Why, in the much-abused name of Archbishop 
Whateley, have you so marred a good native 
style by forced inversions, oddly-compounded 
words, unnatural forms of expression and all the 
grotesqueness and bizarrerie of Carlyle? There 
are better models, be assured, if indeed there 
were need of your imitating any one. You did 
not learn this in the shady groves of old Yale, 
for your “ Fresh Gleanings” did not so outrage 
the English of your fathers and you bave written 
of late an article, in our own Messenger,—The 
Bachelor's Reverie—whose simple pathos was 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


It is with sad feelings indeed that we record 
the death of our esteemed friend, Puitir PENDLETON 
Cooke. He died on Sunday, 20th January, at his resi- 
dence on the banks of the Shenandoah, at the age of 33. 
His illness was short, and the announcement of its fatal 
termination fell with appalling weight upon hearts unpre- 
pared for so terrible a blow. In the little family circle 
which he adorned, the death of Mr. Cooke will be felt as a 
calamity of the most distressing character, but we should 
not rudely disturb the sanctity of domestic grief by in- 
dulging in any reminiscences of his private virtues. As 
a poet, whose mind was cheered with frequent visitings of 
the sublime and beautiful, and who delighted in tracing 
the bright footsteps of God upon the whole creation, his 
loss will be lamented by the “sisters of the sacred well ;”’ 
and it will not be denied us to utter the expression of our 
sorrow over his early grave— 


For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 


The poems which Mr. Cooke left behind him are not 
the effusions of a mere versifier. He did not write, as do 
many of our modern authors, to arrange in metre the or- 
dinary impressions of every-day experience, thus produ- 
cing at stated intervals, a certain number of lines, weari- 
some and lifeless to the last degree, that leave the reader 
sadder and duller than before. But a brilliant tide of 
thought which he could not repress perennially gushed 
forth from his mind and when it found utterance in words, 
it became poetry. Hence though his verse was not al- 
ways perfect in rhythmical flow, it was full of nerve, spirit, 
imagination and elegance, unmistakable promptings of 
“the vision and the faculty divine.” This poetic sensi- 
bility joined to a love of the old romances, wrought out 
the “ Froissart Ballads’””—a volume ill-suited to the utili- 
tarian cast of the age, but exhibiting a “brave pomp” 
akin to the prose-march of the ancient chronicler, and 
overflowing with the best inspirations of song. Few pro- 
ductions of the American muse present a sweeter vision 
to the view than the proem to this volume: the young 
Emily with the hazel eyes, from which speak out “a 

thousand sweet humanities,” is seen as in an old cabinet 
| piccae with the hues of early womanhood like a halo 
around her. No one can read the “Froissart Ballads” 
without the conviction that had the life of the author been 
spared he would not have failed to produce some imper- 
ishable work of genius. 

Among the fugitive efforts of our friend are one or two 
exquisite poems of the affections. “Florence Vane” has 
fastened itself like a household word upon the universal 








expressed in the most beautiful and touching 
words that ever came out of Dr. Johnson. 
Why, Sir, the thing out-Herods Herod, and leaves 
the Sartor Resartus very far in the distance. 
One would think that you had taken the pledge 
against the definite article and had studied the 
idiom of Babel amid the confusion of tongues. 
Oh, reform it altogether. Let us have the 
* Reign of Bourgeois” undefaced by such con- 
ceits—a worthy casket for the gems that you are 


now rubbing up to be therein enshrined. But 


tiens—we have done. 


memory and will probably live as long as any similar 
scrap of verse of the present century. The lines to his 
| little daughter we cannot forbear to quote, as a suggestion 
‘of paternal love that will strike a holy chord in the bo- 
| som of every father. Our readers will mark the exceed- 
‘ing beauty of the lines italicised. 


“Tio My Daughter Lily.” 


“ Six changeful years are gone, Lily, 
Since you were born to be 
A darling to your mother good, 
A happiness to me. 
A little shivering, feeble thing 
You were to touch and view, 
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But we could see a promise in 
Your baby eyes ot blue. 


“You fastened on our hearts, Lily. 
As day by day wore by, 

And beauty grew upon your cheeks 
And deepened in your eye ; 

A year made dimples in your hands 
And plumped your little feet, 

And you had learned some merry ways 
Which we thought very sweet. 


“ And when the first sweet word, Lily, 
Your wee mouth learned to say, 

Your mother kissed it fifty times, 
And marked the famous day. 

I know not even now, my dear, 
If it were quite a word, 

But your proud mother surely knew, 
For she the sound had heard. 


“When you were four years old, Lily, 
You were my little friend, 

And we had walks and nightly plays, 
And talks without an end. 

You little ones are sometimes wise, 
For you are undefiled : 

A grave grown man will start to hear 
The strange words of a child. 


“ When care pressed on our house, Lily, 
Pressed with an iron hand— 

I hated mankind for the wrong 
Which festered in the land— 

But when I read your young frank face— 
Its meanings, sweet and good, 

My charities grew clear again, 
I felt my brotherhood. 


“ And sometimes it would be, Lily, 
My faith in God grew cold, 

For I saw virtue go in rags 
And vice in cloth of gold; 

But in your innocence, my child, 

‘And in your mother’s love, 

I leafmed those lessons of the heart 

Which fasten it above. 


“ At last our cares are gone, Lily, 
And peace is back again, 

As you have seen the sun shine out 
After the gloomy rain; 

In the good land where we were born 
We may be happy still, 

A life of love will bless our home— 
The house upon the hill. 


“Thanks to your gentle face, Lily! 
Its innocence was strong 

To keep me constant to the right, 
When tempted by the wrong. 

The little ones were dear to Him 
Who died upon the Rood— 

I ask His gentle care for you 
And for your mother good.” 


Our friend was an enthusiastic lover of nature in her 
every garb, and Cole himself has not poured the efful- 
gence of an autumnal sunset upon canvass with greater 
success, than he on paper, with the vivid word-painting of 
which he was so consummate a master. “The Moun- 





|tams’’ will serve as a specimen of his fidelity im deserj- 
bing scenery in verse, while throughout the pleasant noy- 
,ellettes of homespun materiel which he wrote for this 
magazine, are scattered many little gems of landscape 
picturing. Devoted to the sports of the field, there was 
| not a nook along the borders of the Shenandoah near his 
| cottage that he had not visited, gun in hand, and we have 
| been told by one who was honored with his intimate friend- 
| ship that when some beautiful vista would open upon his 
| gaze, or some unexpected glory of cloud and sky, orsome 
|richer garniture of forest would appear before him, he 
would frequently transcribe his grateful sensations upon 
paper taken out for wadding, on the crown of his hat. Alas, 
the haunts he loved to describe will know him no more 
forever, and the winds of winter that rustle through his 
familiar woods sing the requiem of nature’s worshipper. 

The world has lost much we think in the fact that Mr. 
Cooke was not impelled by a more active ambition. Fame 
was with him not a spur to scorn delights and live labo- 
rious days, but rather a reward, only too little merited, for 
such efforts as he felt it a duty to put forth in literature in 
recognition of the high powers which he knew he pos- 
sessed. He wrote not so much to secure the peal of her 
noisy trumpet, as from a consciousness that he was gifted 
by nature with the glorious dower of genius, and that it 
should be used for the high purpose of exalting and re- 
fining our natures, by familiarizing us with the good and 
beautiful. He was mindful of the sentence against the 
unprofitable servant who hid his talent in the earth, and 
would not bring upon himself the terrible responsibility of 
such neglect. As for the guerdon of contemporary ap- 
plause, it was to him no object to be anxiously sought 
after. “I look upon these matters serenely,” said he in 
a recent letter, “and will treat renown as Sir Thomas 
More advises concerning guests—welcome its coming 
when it cometh, hinder not with oppressive eagerness its 
going when it goeth. Furthermore I am of the temper to 
look placidly upon the profile of this same renown if in- 
stead of stopping it went by to take up with another; 
therefore it would not ruffle me to see you win the honors 
of Southern letters away from me.” 

Mr. Cooke was engaged just before his death upon some 
new poems—“The Chariot Race,” “The Women of 
Shakspeare,” and a satire, literary, political, &c. How 
far he had made progress with them we do not know. His 
last published effort was “ The Chevalier Merlin,” the 
singularly beautiful story of the fortunes of Charles XII. 
as given by Voltaire, with an interwoven plot of rare in- 
terest. We regret exceedingly to announce that the work 
had not been carried farther than the portion given in the 
January number of the Messenger and is therefore ab- 
ruptly terminated. The late Edgar A. Poe expressed 
himself to us in terms of the warmest eulogy of the first 
three parts of this remarkable production, which he de- 
clared to be without a counterpart in American letters. 

Alas, how strangely are the noblest designs of short- 
sighted mortality frustrated by the hand of Death, and 
how often and sadly are we made to teel the force of the 
pithy proverb of the French, L’homme propose, Dieu dis- 
pose! Let us bow with due submission to the decree 
which takes from us our gifted friend of whom we may 
say in the slightly altered verse of the great English poet, 


Summers four times eight and one 

He has told; alas! too soon, 

After so short time of breath, 

To house with darkness and with death. 
Yet had the number of his days 

Been as complete as was his praise, 
Nature and fate had had no strife 

In giving limit to his life. 
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The Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
or of Virginia under the act providing for the erection, on NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 
the Capitol Square in this city, of a suitable monument 
to GrorGe WasHINGTON, are about to make a choice from 
among the numerous plans for that structure submitted to 
their consideration. We have seen many of these draw-| PHtto: An Evancexiap. By the author of ‘Margaret; 
ings and models, and while we have no right to interfere} A Tale of the Real and Ideal.’ Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
in a matter peculiarly within the province of the Com-| son & Co. 1850. 
mission, we beg respectfully to offer a single suggestion 
to be weighed by these gentlemen in determining their 
choice of plan and position. We have in the Capitol, be- 


We have risen from the perusal of this volume in a pain- 
| ful state of doubt and perplexity. We do not know what 


: a should be done with its author. Whether justice would 
longing to the Commonwealth, a most life-like and finely | po satisfied by simply putting him in the stocks as an ob- 


wrought statue of the greatest of her ——. This Statue | ject of public derision, or whether some more decided pun- 
s exquisite as a work of artand more precious than a Phi- ishment, such as the knout, the bastinado, or the thumb- 
dian relic, aye, beyond the Venus or Apollo, or the richest | screw, should be administered, is a question of exceeding 
sculpture of fonian chisels, ren the only faithful effigy of | delicacy. The offence of writing such a book is a very 
Washington! \tisafact that is not generally known, or if) grave one, and clearly without the pale of critical judg- 
known not properly considered, that this invaluable memo- | nent; yet as we would be merciful that we may obtain 
rial standsin a building which, by accident or design, may | mercy, we would ask for its author only such mild and 
any night be laid inashes. If the Capitol should burn, the |) ymane treatment as is consistent with the due application 
removal of the statue would be impossible. Its weight, | of the reviewer's lash. 

the exposed situation in which it stands, many feet from| Tye. performance opens with a street-scene in a village. 
either entrance, but where the flames from any portion of| Charles, a villager out shopping for his wife, and Philo 
the edifice would first find their way by force of draught, | meet, and after a few words of salutation, part again. The 
and the difficulty of getting at it by reason of the iron bar- | jattey having remarked that it was a fine day, fit for the 
rier that surrounds it,—all forbid the supposition that it| visitation of some celestial being, suddenly falls in with 
could be removed. The destruction of Canova’s Wash- | the angel Gabriel, who pops unexpectedly around acorner, 
ington at Raleigh in the burning of the State House, and | and thereupon commences to inflict upon the said angel a 
of the statue of Alexander Hamilton in the Merchants’ | ceyjes of most original observations on war, slavery, and 
Exchange, during the great fire at New York, would seem | other evils. Gabriel himself is not silent, but replies to 
to indicate, plainly enough, the fate of our own statue in | certain questions propounded by Philo in a style of an- 
the event that the Capitol should be burnt. Our sugges- | pelic simplicity and clearness. Let us take ex. gratia, 


tion therefore is this—let an appropriate pedestal be pro- | the following lucid account of the mission of the heavenly 
vided in the Monument about to be commenced, for this | joc, 


statue—where it may remain, beyond the reach of harm, 
unless by some convulsion of nature, for ages—to hand |“ Philo. Tell me of Angelage.” 
down to the remotest posterity the features of the only es ‘ . : 
man who ever gave to the highest earthly station a lustre} . (Angelage we suppose is a new coinage for the condi 
all his own, quenchless through the revolving cycles of tion of angels.) 

time. If it should be objected to this that the statue was 
placed where it stands to keep ever before the legislators 
of the Commonwealth the image and bright example of 
the mighty dead, we would say, then, at least, place it 
temporarily in a position of safety, until a new and inde- 
structible state-house shall be built, when it might again 
be erected as a palladium of our constitutional liberties 
in the halls of our Capitol. We make this suggestion 
with great deference to the Commissioners of the Monu- 
ment and we invite our brethren of the newspaper press 
through the State to give us their opinions on the subject.| Is not this as clearas mud ? 





“ Gabriel. O’er will of mortals we do not preside ; 
That is prerogative of God alone ; 

| Nor sermons preach, nor life lay down, like Christ. 
An influence we, like memory of youth, 

That combs in sea-like, on the reef of feeling, 
Charming the soul with an immortal hope. 

Anon, as midnight music we arrest 

The ear of sin, and make the wanton pause ; 

We writhle from the skies in mapie keys,” 


Gabriel now conducts Philo, as Mephistopheles did Faust, 
over all creation and several other places, going down into 
the region of departed spirits, where they meet the Devil, 
and learn from that respectable individual that he is no 
other than the Wandering Jew whose adventures have 
been written by the French romancer. They are also in- 
formed that angels never “fell from their first estate” as 
some of us have erroneously supposed. After a while 
we have a plentiful introduction of new characters, gob- 
lins, soap-boilers, runaway-negroes, clergymen, Neme- 
sis, War, Faith, Hope, Love and a poet, whose mistress, 
Wynfreda, and Annie, the chere ami_ of Philo himself, are 
the principal females of the narrative. All these hetero- 
geneous personages do nothing but talk, and their remarks 
are discursive enough to embrace the entire range of hu- 
man and infernal thought—the diablerie and the humanity 
being equally intelligible with the spirituality of which we 
have already givenaspecimen. The end of all this is that 
the Saviour appears at the Judgment Day, on the 226th 
page, and by an ingenious abstraction converts all the 
wicked into angels, and dooms all wickedness to the 





We acknowledge with pleasure the handsome 
manner in which our friend of THe KnicKERBOCKER is 
pleased to speak of us. Praise from such a source is 
worth something. If it were necessary, we could have 
the heart to give it back tenfold. But the venerable Maga 
of the North (we are about the same age, so that the term 
is used legitimately) needs not our commendation. Be- 
sides, we have not sea-room to express our good opinion of 
it here and to discuss its merits in a single paragraph 
would be “ flat burglary as ever was committed.”” May 
St. Nicholas ever have you under his august protection, 
and may your shadow never be less, oh, worthy patri- 
arch of magazines! 
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flames—so that the Millenium commences where the vol- 
ume terminates. 

Seriously this is a correct analysis of “ Philo, an Evan- 
geliad.”” What the aim of the writer is we are unable to 
discover, or whether indeed he has any, for we cannot sup- 
pose that the absurd moral lectures on “ the horrors of 
war” and the iniquity of slavery were designed for any 
practical effect. A fugitive slave is introduced, who jumps 
into the river and drowns himself, whereupon the angel 
Gabriel thus discourseth : 


“ Gabriel. Behold that bubble rising from the wave; 
The death gasp mounts, dilating ; ’tis on fire ; 

A flaming wheel it rolls along the air; 

It glows as if a thousand ovens burned : 

We'll follow it; a meteor incensed, 

It shoots athwart the land; all eyes are drawn 

Toit. It bursts; the blazing shreds, like hail, 

Are seattered. People build a wondrous pyre, 

And, lo! whips, fetters, and all instruments 

And signs of slavery are cast thereon.” 


We can not, of course, expect so bold a thinker as the 
author of Philo to conform to the requisitions of the Eng- 
lish Grammar, so that we shall not refer to the wayward 
disposition of his adverbs or the eccentric traits of his par- 
ticiples. In this respect, as in all others, he has only in- 
tensified the poem of Festus, going beyond Mr. Bailey in 
every absurdity, without one redeeming trait of the fren-| 
zied English bard. On the whole we commend the vol- 
ume to the anti-slavery faction of our Northern States tor 
whom it is especially fitted by its blasphemy and its trans- 
cendentalism. 

“ Philo” may be found at the bookstore of G. M. West | 
& Brother, under the Exchange Hotel. 





Tue Ports anD Poetry or America, To the Middle of 
the 19th Century. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. Tenth 
Edition. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1850. 


We were not honored with a copy of this edition of the 
American Parnassus from editor or publishers, but we are 
none the less disposed to say a word or two in its favor on 
that account. We commend the work, because we con- 
sider it an amiable labour to arrange in an orderly muse- 
um specimens of our home-production in verse, just as 
samples of cotton and woollen fabrics are arranged in a 
show-rooin for exhibition, with tickets affixed, (answering 
to the biographical sketches of the poets,) by way of set- 
ting forth the manufactories from which they come. Per- 
haps, indeed, it might puzzle us, to say which sort of fus- 
tian is most to our taste. We ure very far, however, from 
wishing to undervalue the office of Mr. Griswold—for 
when we consider the draughts made upon his humane 
and charitable nature by importunate candidates for ad- 
mission into the temple of the muses, we can only wonder 
that he has done so well. A few who in former editions 
were kept shivering in the vestibule, have been admitted 
within the great hall at lust, and we have now one hun- 
dred poets with the freedom of the edifice. It is possible 
that had he guarded the entrance as strictly as the inqui- 
sitor in Goldsmith’s reverie, who excluded Hume from the 
Fame stage-coach, the number would have been much 
smaller. We honor him, however, for the vigilance he 
has already manifested, and we ask for his book a large 
circulation. 


Tae WorKs OF THE LATE EpGar ALLAN PoE: with 
Notices of his Life and Genius. By N.P. Willis, J. R. 
Lowell, and R. W. Griswold. In two volumes. New 
York : J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, 1850. 





We have been sadly disappointed in the labours of the 


literary triumvirate who undertook the publication of 
these volumes. The promised biography from the pen of 
Mr. James Russell Lowell turns out to be nothing more 
than a short notice published in Graham’s Magazine for 
February 1845—a performance full of a silly pedantry 
and made up of the merest commonplaces of criticism, 
Mr. Griswold has done literally nothing in the way of bi- 
ographical contribution, although we suspect that he did 
all the drudgery of the work, correcting proof-sheets and 
bringing his really good taste to bear upon the arrange- 
ment of the materials. It was with Mr. Griswold purely 
a labour of charity, and we could wish that he had taken 
the whole affair into his own hands. Mr. Willis’s portion 
of the “ Life” comprises five pages, being an editorial 
from the Home Journal with a note or two of Poe and 
the letter of Mr. Griswold in the Tribune, interwoven, 
We repeat that we are greatly disappointed, but we have 
the consolation to know that,as Dr. Johnson’s ghost says, 
“parturient mountains have ere now produced muscipu- 
lar abortions.” These volumes are handsomely printed 
and contain all the works of Poe that will live. For sale 
by J. W. Randolph & Co. 


Boun’s LIBRARIES. 


We perform a pleasant duty in commending to our 
readers the series of standard works in course of publica- 
tion by Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. ‘There is no surer evidence of the populariza- 
tion of Knowledge in the nimeteenth century than the 
success which has attended the efforts of this enterprising 
bibliopole to introduce works of a high class into general 
use, and which has enabled hin to place them within the 
reach of everybody. A few years since, these books 
were tobe obtained only by those whose means were un- 
limited, or to be seen, asa matter of favor, by such aloneas 
had access to the best libraries. Now, a few shillings will 
enable the student, on both sides of the Atlantic, to place 
them upon his shelves. Among the recent novelties from 
the establishment of Mr. Bohn we notice a luxurious edi- 
tion of Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, with Biographical and Historical memoirs 
of their lives and actions. ‘his work will be complete 
in eight volumes (of which two are before us) and will 
contain in all, 240 portraits, beautitully engraved on steel. 
We can recollect the day when the man who was able to 
buy “ Lodge’s Portraits” was thought a lucky fellow in- 
deed; now the engraver is “abroad’’ as well as the “school- 
master,” and the humblest workman may have it. “ 7'he 
Antiquarian Library” of Mr. Bolin embraces editions of 
the old Chronicles from the days of the venerable Bede, 
supplying a want that has long been felt by scholars. 
The latest works of this series are Brand’s Popular An- 
tiquities, in three volumes, edited by Sir Henry Ellis, one 
of the authors of the Pictorial History of England, and 
“ Royer of Wendover’s Flowers of History’ in two vol- 
umes, containing a pleasant account of brave deeds in the 
time of the Crusades. In the “ Classical Library,” uni- 
form with the other series mentioned, we refer with grati- 
fication to the elegant translations of the Greek tragedies 
of Aischylus and Sophocles. These productions are 
laid before the reader in an English dress which has won- 
derfully preserved the spirit of the majestic originals. 
We trust that their diffusion in this cheap form will have 
the happy effect of directing the literary intelligence of 
the country to the careful study of Athenian models. 
A pleasant book will be found in the “ Extra Volume” of 
“ Count Hamilton’s Fairy T'ales,” which contains an 
engraved likeness of the author in his tlowing wig, look- 
ing like the Lord Chancellor of the realm on the woolsack. 
And that all tastes may be pleased, we mention lastly 
the rhapsodical work of Lamartine on the Revolution of 
1848, which is furnished at the low rate of 874 cents, with 
a frontispiece representing the heads of the members of 
the Provisional Government. All the publications of Mr. 
Bohn are furnished to the trade and to individuals by 
Messrs. Bangs, Platt & Co, 204 Broadway, N. Y., the 
American agents. Gentlemen desiring to purchase for 
private libraries will find it to their advantage to order di- 
rectly from this house. 
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